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EDITOR'S NOTES 


This issue of Aputt Epucartion is for 
the browsers. Most of us like an occa- 
sional leisurely mulling of ideas. When 
time and mood coincide, we saunter 
into book-stores and spend a few idle 
hours roaming through stacks. When 
our roving eye picks up a title of inter- 
est, we will thumb through the pages 
to see if by chance we may come upon 
a new and charming thought. Likely we 
will leave with a choice book or two. 
Always we are refreshed. 

When the browsing mood is upon you, 
return to this issue. It has a wide variety 
of subjects and the approaches by our 
authors are unusually refreshing. They 
even set us to musing. Hurlbut, for 
example, set us to wondering what 
learning is bought with the adult educa- 
tion dollar. We were reminded of a 
small status study recently made of adult 
education activities in university general 
extension. It was a survey of 2,986 
offerings in adult education by 17 col- 
leges and universities presenting pro- 
grams in general extension. Of this 
nearly 3,000 offerings, almost 2,000, or 
two-thirds of them, were of a voca- 
tional nature. Two hundred and fifty, or 
about 10 per cent, were offered in the 
civic-social area; 600 were offered in the 
interpretive area, and by combining 
health and home, the author was able 
to get 160 programs out of the 3,000. 


Even by making a generous allowance 
for much needed continuing education 


in America’s great and good professional 
schools, there does seem to be a lack 
of balance in the total university pro- 
grams. Excellence of programming may 
be tested in one way by an assessment 
of content. Taking the entire span of 
adulthood into account, perhaps no 
more than a third of the learning con- 
cerns of a man are in the area of his 
vocation. How can the universities then 
justify two-thirds of their programs in 
this area? Is it possible that the public 
schools are carrying the rest of the load? 
Graff and Edwards show a trend in this 
direction. 

Possibly a study of libraries, industry, 
voluntary associations, and other agen- 
cies would reveal a rapidly developing 
set of activities in the same direction. 
Even a casual observation gives rise to 
an impression that this is true. Very 
likely we are, considering all agencies, 
moving in the direction of programming 
for all the responsibilities and interests of 
men of all ages. 


Someday, in some community, adults 
may find a chance to engage in a con- 
tinuous study program—as broad as life 
itself—from young adulthood, through 
middle age, and even on through senil- 
ity. It may be happening in some com- 
munity right now—but if so, the fact 
has escaped our attention. Certainly it 
will be happening generally across the 
country ve the movement has run its 
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FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


By Edward V. Hurlbut 
Graduate Student, University of California, Berkeley 


California’ adopted the 
foundation program idea for its 
secondary schools in 1947, adult edu- 
cation was included at the same rate 
as was used for regular units of high 
school and junior college average 
daily attendance. Failure to realize 
that costs of adult education and of 
regular day school education were 
not the same, resulted in an effort 
to rectify the law, and to curtail cer- 
tain parts of the adult program by the 
Legislature in 1953. 

Since there was apparently no clear 
understanding of the problem on the 
part of the legislators, the solution 
was. to exclude adult units of ADA 
(average daily attendance) from 
computation of the foundation pro- 
gram minimum amount, and to set an 
arbitrary ceiling of $80 above basic aid 
for the purpose of equalization. The 
law provided that adult units should 
receive the same amount of state aid as 
regular day school units in their dis- 
trict, up to a maximum of $200.? 
These circumstances, together with 
the fact that no thorough analysis of 
the finance structure for adults had 
been made in California—if anywhere 
—underlie the present study. 

Specifically, the study: 

1. Traces the legal development of 
the current program of state and local 
support of public school adult edu- 
cation in the State of California. 


2. Presents the legal bases of the 
current program. 

3. Develops criteria for an adequate 
and equitable finance program. 

4. Analyzes and evaluates the fi- 
nance program according to the 
criteria. 

5. Establishes costs of the program 
as a corollary to research in the areas 
of adequacy and equity. 

6. Makes recommendations for a 
better program based upon the cri- 
teria and the findings from the analy- 
sis and evaluation, as the need is in- 
dicated. 

State colleges, the state university, 
and_ federally-supported vocational 
adult education were not included in 
the study. Areas of finance not fall- 
ing within the foundation program in 
California, e.g., capital outlay, driver 
training, and retirement, were not 
given special attention. 

The major assumption postulated 
was: Provision for adult students 
should be included in our system of 
free public education. 

Data used to analyze and evaluate 
the finance program according to the 
criteria were gathered from a variety 
of published and unpublished mate- 
rials, and a considerable body of data 
not otherwise available was collected 
by means of a questionnaire sent to 
the chief administrative officer of 
every school district in the state 
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which included a high school or 
junior college. Largely because of the 
sponsorship of the Research Depart- 
ment of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, 86.5 per cent of all ques- 
returned. 

Data were obtained for the school 
year 1953-1954 because, when the in- 
vestigation was begun, they were not 
available for a later year. Costs com- 
puted in the study are based upon 
actual attendance in adult classes, as 
the legal definition of adult has no 
relationship to attendance in classes 
for adults. 

Local taxation was provided as 
the source of funds in the first high 
school law, 1891, and state prop- 
erty tax for high schools was au- 
thorized by constitutional amendment, 
going into effect in 1906. With state 
money being allocated to high schools, 
the question immediately arose wheth- 


tionnaires was 


er or not evening schools were high 
The State Supreme Court 
decided in the affirmative, in what 
one student has termed the “Kala- 
of the adult school.’ 


schools. 


mazoo decision” 

In 1915 the Legislature required the 
county to raise an amount equal to 
$60 times the high school ADA, 
addition to the $15 provided by on 
state; and incidentally became the first 
California Legislature to provide spe- 
cifically for the financing of adult 
education, in the amount of $125 for 
each full-time evening school teacher. 
State aid was increased to $30 per 
unit of ADA in 1921, adult educa- 
tion receiving a “bonus,” in addition 
to regular apportionments, of $2,700 
for up to 30 units of ADA. 


This law remained in force until 


1945, at which time the equalization 
principle went into effect on the ele- 


mentary level, and other arrange- 
ments were made for adult education. 
During the depth of the depression, in 
1933, the state found it necessary to 
relieve local property tax burdens, 
and so assumed the county school 
fund obligation of $60 per unit of 
ADA on the high school level, a 
major change in state finance practice, 
but one having no direct effect on 
adult education. In 1942 the sum of 
$2,200 was allotted to evening high 
schools, and it was increased to $4,000 
in 1947. 

Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity on the secondary level became 
effective in 1947, and the provisions 
were applied to adult education. The 
1953 Legislature eliminated adult units 
of ADA from the computation of 
equalization and allocated money for 
adult units of average daily attend- 
ance at the same rate as for the chil- 
dren of their district, whether high 
school or junior college, with a max- 
imum of $200 per unit. 

In 1955 a provision was written 
into the law that high school and 
junior college classes must be graded 
in order for the district to be eligible 
to collect inter-district tuition money. 
This law has had the effect of forcing 
junior college adult classes into the 
“extended day” school curriculum. 

An analysis and evaluation of the 
adequacy of the California program 
for financing adult education was 
made according to the following cri- 
terion: A_ satisfactory state public 
school finance program is one which 
will assure adequate educational op- 
portunities for all who should be in- 
cluded in the educational program. 


The program was studied in three 
aspects: (1) the objectives of adult 
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education in California, (2) the scope 
of the program, and (3) the extent 
of participation in the program. The 
third phase was subdivided into (a) 
theoretical limits to participation, (b) 
actual limits to participation, and (c) 
factors which restrict participation. 


The objectives of adult education in 
California as stated by the State Bu- 
reau of Adult Education are so gen- 
eral as to be of little practical value.‘ 
The laissez-faire doctrine of offering 
the adult student what he wants, 
which has developed in this state re- 
gardless of objectives and categories 
may be the best approach to the edu- 
cation of adults. 

The scope of the program in Cali- 
fornia embraced at least 2,315 course 
titles in 1953-1954, which could be 
classified according to the point of 
view of the classifier. Junior colleges 
offer a broader adult curriculum than 
do high schools, which was considered 
“good” if the general-objective type 
of philosophy is desirable, and of no 
importance if the laissez-faire doc- 
trine is embraced. 

It was found possible to rate 13 cat- 
egories in order of public interest, 
starting with the most commonly of- 
fered, as follows: Social-Civic, in- 
cluding Citizenship, Arts and Crafts, 
Business Education, Homemaking 
Education, Language and Speech Arts, 
Trades and Industrial Mathematics, 
Music, Science, Health and Physical 
Education, Industrial Arts, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering and Technological 
subjects. Local school boards may 
offer classes which are recreational in 
nature, but are not allowed to receive 
state aid for such classes. 

The area of extra-curricular serv- 
ices for adults is deficient. Counsel- 


ing is required by law, for example, 
yet only 41 per cent of the high 
schools responding to the question on 
services said that they offered at least 
a minimum of one-half hour per stu- 
dent. For the junior colleges, the per 
cent was 62.5. They did much better 
on all other items than the high 
schools, except transportation to and 
from school, which they do not offer. 


The scope of the adult program 
was judged adequate, with the ex- 
ception of the area of services, and 
the relatively unimportant one of 
outdoor science education. The extent 
of participation in the program, theo- 
retically, amounted to about one out 
of every two and one-half persons, 
who would like to continue their 
education in school or college, ac- 
cording to opinion polls. As for ac- 
tual limits, there was a slow but 
steady growth in enrollment and at- 
tendance from 1953-1956. Three- 
fourths of all high school districts of- 
fered programs of adult education in 
1953-1954. In the average (mean) 
high school district in the state, the 
adult ADA represented 5.2 per cent 
of total ADA. 

“Insufficient local interest” would 
seem to be the most important factor 
restricting participation in programs 
of adult education, according to ques- 
tionnaire responses. But analysis in- 
dicated that adult education programs 
appeared to be responsive to adminis- 
trative leadership. It was shown that 
districts employing a full-time adult 
administrator had twice the amount 
of community participation in their 
programs than the state average. 

In considering the equity of the 
current plan for financing adult edu- 
cation in California, the following cri- 
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terion was used: A satisfactory state 
public school finance program is one 
which will provide reasonable equity 
for all taxpayers and pupils. 

The chief inequity in the area of 
state effort appeared to be the lack 
of a definite foundation program sum 
for adult -units of average daily at- 
tendance similar to those on the ele- 
mentary, high school, and junior col- 
lege levels. In the absence of any set 
figure there is no guide to the amount 
of money that a district may be ex- 
pected to spend upon adult education, 
and the amount actually spent tends 
to bear a close relationship to the 
amount of money that the district re- 
ceives in state aid for adult education. 


On a statewide average, a local tax 
rate of about four cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation is required to sup- 


port the district’s share of adult edu- 
cation expenses. But it is probable 
that decisions relative to adult educa- 
tion may be made largely in terms of 
teachers’ salaries, and the availability 
of state aid. 

Evidence supports the conclusion 
that the statewide pupil-teacher ratio 
of 16:1 results from a general tend- 
ency to set class sizes according to 
the amount of money available from 
the state. In this connection, there is 
evidence that school administrators 
underestimate the importance of dis- 
trict effort in the support of adult 
education. The average administrator 
of an adult program estimates that 
the district provides one-quarter of 
the support of the program, rather 
than one-half. 

In 1953-1954 state and local ex- 
penditures for public school adult 
education amounted to $17,076,921. 
This sum represented 2.5 per cent of 


the current expenses of education on 
the elementary, high school, and jun- 
ior college levels. In the United States 
as a whole about 1.3 per cent of total 
school expenditures were devoted to 
adult education. The cost per unit 
of adult education on the high school 
level came to $285.98, compared to 
$367.06 for a unit of regular day high 
school average daily attendance. State 
aid amounted to 47 per cent of the 
total for adult education. Local dis- 
tricts paid for the other 53 per cent. 
Inasmuch as there has been no de- 
cision as to how much money should 
be spent per adult unit of ADA, 

is not possible to evaluate the amount 
which was spent. 


The data presented in the study 
appear to support the major con- 
clusion that the chief failing in the 
current plan for financing public 
school adult education in California 
is the absence of a definite sum which 
accurately represents the need per unit 
of adult average daily attendance for 
a satisfactory program of education. 
Lacking such a sum, there is no as- 
surance that there will be adequate 
financial support for each adult unit 
of need. 

Omission of such a_ foundation 
amount can only mislead administra- 
tors and taxpayers into thinking that 
adult education costs less than it does, 
thus denying to the adult education 
program the full status it would 
achieve by an open acceptance of the 
fact that about twice as much money 
is spent for adult education as is com- 
monly acknowledged. In terms of the 
problem as stated, this failure to es- 
tablish a foundation sum for adult 
education units of ADA is both an 
inadequacy and an inequity. 


i 
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Other conclusions may be listed as: 

1. State efforts to encourage the 
provision of a broad curriculum in 
separate schools for adults are inef- 
fective because of the generality of 
the course categories selected, and the 
lack of definition of the categories. 

2. The course categories are un- 
realistic because pressures of the “en- 
rollment economy” force administra- 
tors to offer adults what they want. 

3. A “laissez-faire” approach to cur- 
riculum construction is possibly the 
desirable way to proceed with the 
education of adults. 

4. There do not appear to be un- 
reasonable restrictions on the program 
which may be offered, with the pos- 
sible exception of the prohibition of 
science education in a camping sit- 
uation. 

5. Adequate educational provision 
has not been made for all adults in 
the state, as the adult education pro- 
gram has been estimated as operating 
at about one-half of its probable ca- 
pacity. 

6. A full-time administrator for 
adult education appears to exercise a 
significant effect on the amount of 
participation in adult education. 

7. The $200 maximum limit for 
adult units of ADA would seem to be 
inequitable in that it nullifies the op- 
eration of the equalization principle 


by penalizing rather than helping the. 


less wealthy districts. 


8. An inequity exists when some 
adults must pay for the same kind of 
classes that adults in a neighboring 
district can take without fees. 

The prime recommendation of the 
dissertation is that adult education be 
placed upon a foundation program 
basis. The amount of money which is 
established as the minimum or foun- 
dation level for adult education should 
include all necessary expenditures. 
The measure of need most suitable 
for adult education is the weighted 
classroom unit. The foundation pro- 
gram idea embraces the notion of 
state-local partnership, which now ex- 
ists, but it is not recognized in the 
case of adult education. 

Several problems in financing adult 
education which need further study 
are the following: 

1. Defensible class size for weighted 
classroom units. 

2. The problems of housing and 
equipment for adult classes. 

3. The relationships between the 
adult education program and the jun- 
ior college program. 

4. Advisability of supplying text- 
books free of charge to adults. 

5. The possibility of applying the 
growth formula to adult units of 
ADA. 

6. Determination of average daily 
attendance needed for employment of 
a full-time adult school administrator. 


This article is a summary of the author’s dissertation: Edward V. Hurlbut, “Financing 
Public School Adult Education in the State of California,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation) 
University of California, Berkeley, September, 1957, 303 pp. 

*The 1957 Legislature raised basic aid from $120 to $125, and increased the maximum 
amount allowable for adult equalization from $80 to $95, or the total maximum per adult 


unit of ADA from $200 to $220. 


*Joseph W. Getsinger, “The History of Adult Education in the Public Schools of Cal- 
ifornia,’ (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation) Stanford University, October, 1948, p. 69. 
“George C. Mann, Stanley E. Sworder, Leo Jones, and Milton Babitz, “Adult Education— 
Handbook for In-Service Teacher Training Programs,” Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, 23:5 (August, 1954), pp. 18-19. 


TRENDS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Summary of Findings 
By Orin B. Graff and Funson Edwards 


Professor Graff is Head, Department of Educational Administration and Supervision, 
University of Tennessee, and Mr. Edwards is a graduate student at the University. 


His study, Trends in Public School 

Adult Education, was developed 
through use of three major sources: 
review of literature, adult school ques- 
tionnaire, and conferences. 

The questionnaire contained 21 
adult school trends identified in liter- 
ature and submitted to 108 adult 
school directors for verification. A 
62 per cent response was secured. Di- 
rectors gave least response to trends 
in finance and greatest response to 
trends in organization and adminis- 
tration. Responses revealed some un- 
related patterns of operation and pro- 
cedure. 

Listed in Table I on the following 
page are the 21 adult school trends 
with response percentages of accept- 
ance or rejection. 

Additional findings revealed by the 
study were: Outstanding growth and 
expansion had developed in almost 
every area of adult education. A trend 
toward increased liberal adult educa- 
tion was revealed. Vocational courses 
still predominate in adult education 
although interest is currently much 
higher in other areas. Adult school 
personnel were community conscious, 
seeking to inform the public of their 
schoo] objectives and progress. 


Most adult school officials 
tinued to rely upon local financial 
support for operation of their pro- 
gram. Comparatively few research 
studies had been conducted in the 
area of adult education. Improved 
evaluative criteria and better defined 
purposes were expressed as_ needs. 


con- 


Major Conclusions of Study 


Review of adult school literature 
presented evidence of widespread in- 
terest in adult education. The public 
school was reported as the major 
public agency instrumental in the pro- 
motion of adult education. 


The evening school was the pre- 
force 


dominate organized to ef- 
fectively promote adult education ac- 
tivities in the majority of commu- 
nities which attempted to serve the 
educational needs of adults. Commu- 
nity organizations served in an ad- 
visory capacity in assisting adult 
school officials to offer educational 
services beneficial to the adult popu- 
lation. 

In certain instarices, business and 
community organizations aided fi- 
nancially in the operation of special 


interest areas of the adult school pro- 
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Trends in Public School Education 


Opposite The Not No 
Trend a Trend is a Trend is Known Response 
Trend Unclear 


Establishing an adult education de- 
partment.... aT 8 3. 14.06 


Designating an adult school director. . 


Increasing size of adult education de- 
partment staff 


. Conducting both morning and evening 
classes 


Using only day school facilities 


Financed as part of public school 
system. 


Using criteria to determine state aid. 
Charging only nominal course fees.... 


Using day school salary schedule for 
teachers’ pay 


. Cost of adult school program in terms 
of salaries and instructional supplies 


Increased enrollments in adult edu- 
cation 


teducing the size of adult classes. . 
Emphasis on family-life cycle courses. . 
Placing emphasis on individual needs 


Using group discussion methods of 
teaching.... 


Placing emphasis on moral and spirit- 
ual values. . 


Enlisting support from community 
organizations 


Keeping public informed of adult 
school program 


Recognizing need for teachers with 
special training in adult education 


Emphasizing need for teacher-pupil 
conferences 


Greater pupil freedom in_ course 
selection. 


9 
TABLE I 
The 
4.69 6.25 
Me 70.31 1.56 9.37 7.81 10.94 
3. 
43.75 3.13 39.06 7.81 10.94 
45.31 17.19 15.63 12.50 9.37 
5. De 39.06 10.94 28.13 12.50 9.37 
6. 
46.87 7.81 25.00 6.25 14.06 
: ‘ 28.13 7.81 28.13 15.63 17.19 
8. 7.81 26.56 6.25 15.63 
9. 
Po 32.81 10.94 35.94 6.25 14.06 
10 
31.25 3.13 25.00 25.00 15.63 
59.37 3.13 20.31 9.37 7.81 
12 31.25 14.06 35.94 6.25 12.50 
13 34.37 10.94 34.37 15.63 4.69 
14. 48.44 4.69 21.87 9.37 15.63 
15 
46.87 9.37 18.75 10.94 14.06 
26.56 4.69 37.50 9.37 21.87 
59.37 1.69 14.06 9.37 12.50 
18. 
59.37 1.56 17.19 6.25 15.63 
19. 
42.18 10.94 28.13 14.06 1.69 
; 35.94 6.25 29.69 9.37 18.75 
21. 
7.19 
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gram. A majority of adult school 
programs had professionalized their 
organizations through the establish- 
ment of local adult school depart- 
ments and adult school directorships. 

Leadership identified through the 
initiative and insight of adult school 
leaders did much to place adult edu- 
cation comparatively on a basis of 
equal importance with other levels of 
public education. Financial support 


for adult education was secured 


through various patterns and in varied 
amounts. In the majority of adult 
school programs, local financial sup- 


port played a prominent role in fi- 
nancing adult school activities. 
Enrollment increases were reported 
for almost all instructional areas since 
1955. Outstanding increases were re- 
ported for the academic area; how- 
ever, equally significant was the de- 
cline of interest in vocational courses. 
Questionnaire were in- 
dicative of community awareness of 
the value of adult school training. 
Adult school officials employed vari- 
ous media which effectively served to 
inform the public of adult school ob- 
jectives and needs. 
Efforts to establish 
lationships between teachers and pu- 
pils were reported and greater pupil 
freedom in course selection was re- 
ported in a majority of the adult 


responses 


favorable re- 


school programs. 

Continued effort to provide school 
curricula basic to student needs was 
reported; uniformity of curriculum 
patterns was not evident. Methods 
of instruction used in adult school 
courses varied considerably; however, 
many directors reported emphasis 
placed upon group discussions and 
informal procedures, tentatively de- 


signed to replace lectures, the method 
once acclaimed the backbone of 
teaching. 


Little Special Training 


Special training for teachers in 
adult education was reported to have 
made very little progress. Higher edu- 
cation in the majority of localities 
had not offered adequate training 
adult education. The 
failure to provide such training per- 
mitted day school teaching patterns 
to influence teaching methods used 
in the adult school. 


programs in 


The early developmental stages of 
numerous adult school programs were 
lacking in coordinated plans. Incon- 
sistent procedures in the absence of 
well-defined objectives also character- 
ized the early stages of many adult 
school programs. Such gaps of vague 
understanding could well be bridged 
through extensive research in the 
field. 

What the future held in store for 
adult education would depend upon 
the quality of leadership provided, the 
kind of educational services for 
which the public was willing to pay, 
and the assurance of open commu- 
nication lines for the purpose of eval- 
uation and improvement of services. 
The degree to which adult educa- 
tion might serve to erase illiteracy, 
bridge the gap of inadequate train- 
ing, and unify the forces for peaceful 
and useful living depended, in part, 
upon the insight and vision of adult 
school personnel dedicated to help- 
ing all persons to improve. 

Productivity, of material nature 
or otherwise, should have _ been 
considered the desired end product 
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of adult education; non-productive 
agents were counted too expensive in 
any society if progress were the 
principal objective. 

It was not only the task for, but 
rightfully the obligation of, adult 
education to make productive living 
a reality. When personnel of adult 
education ceased to attain this goal, 
pitfalls and unacceptable degrees of 
success surrounded them. 


Recommendations 


These recommendations are made: 
To conduct additional research 
studies for assessing needs and in- 
terests of adults. 
2. To provide building facilities 
conducive to adult learning. 
To closely scrutinize budgetary 
and accounting practices employed in 
adult school programs for determin- 


ing plans and financing adult educa- 
tion. 

To select teachers who have a 
genuine interest in helping adults. 

5. To strive for clarification of pro- 
gram purposes and objectives. 

6. To establish teacher training pro- 
grams for the improvement of teach- 
ers of adults and for the develop- 
ment of new teaching methods. 

7. To hold adult school officials 
responsible for justification of their 
adult education programs. 

8. To delegate responsibility for 
administering a particular adult edu- 
cation program to one person, pre- 
ferably the adult school] director. 

9. To prepare program schedules 
convenient to the employed public. 

10. To add, revise, and delete adult 
education program offerings upon re- 
liable evidence. 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 


By Dwight C. Rhyne 


Associate Director, Extension Division, University of North Carolina 


1 defined as 
teaching, research and services to the 
state. However, 
cation of the leaders of our society, 
both present and future, is a service to 
the people of the state. Research, the 
advancement of knowledge, in all 
the fields of competence in the uni- 
versity, is a service to society. 

The professional training of schol- 


been 


1 sity IONALLY, the function of the 
university has 


it is obvious that edu- 


ars to carry on the university should 
be interpreted in the same way. The 
university does not exist as a separate 
entity, an end in itself. Higher edu- 
cational services to the people of the 
state should not be classified as a sep- 
arate function of the university, but 
as the reason for its existence. — 

The university is society’s instru- 
ment for the advancement and com- 
munication of knowledge, and as such, 
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must constantly re-examine its meth- 
ods of achieving this basic purpose. 
Universal knowledge is the commod- 
ity of a university. The human mind 
is compelled by its nature to inquire, 
and society has entrusted to the uni- 
versity responsibility to investigate 
everything that affects human life. 
Human knowledge is relative to and 
contingent on the results of investi- 
gation. 

However, the advancement of 
knowledge must be undertaken with a 
spirit of humility, always within the 
perspective of the needs of society. 
More scholars must embrace the 
truths discovered and be trained to 
carry on the task. Knowledge must 
be assimilated, interpreted and com- 
municated to society. Universal 
knowledge is not a property to be 
hoarded by the privileged, but, by its 
nature, achieves fulfillment in union 
with mankind. The only valid reason 
for delimiting the communication of 
knowledge is the practical restriction 
imposed by resource limitations. 


Communication of Knowledge 

Recognizing this principle, society 
has provided other means for the 
communication of knowledge. Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools edu- 
cate our children. Public libraries, 
museums, and a host of other institu- 
tions complement the school systems 
and provide opportunities for con- 
tinued learning. The university, as 
the capstone of the system, must 
provide unity and direction for all 
education. 

Professor Cyril O. Houle of the 
University of Chicago reminds us 
that the universities of the middle 


ages had as their principal function 
the advancement of knowledge and 
the teaching of disciples who planned 
to devote their lives to scholarship. 
In time, this function was broadened 
to include the education of the leaders 
of society. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, professional edu- 
cation was extended and scientific 
investigation became a major concern 
of higher education. The twentieth 
century has witnessed further expan- 
sion of professional education and the 
development of extension programs 
in universities across the nation.! 


Realizing the Purpose 


The acceptance of adult education 
as a concern of the university does 
not change the basic purpose of higher 
education. Mature students have been 
accepted by universities from the 
earliest days of their development. If 
extension is restricted to those areas 
in which the university excells, the 
fourth group of students—the adult— 
will be effectively integrated and the 
purpose of the university in society 
will be more fully realized. 


The extension function may be de- 
fined as the communication of knowl- 
edge by the university to persons not 
enrolled as resident students. Exten- 
sion teaching is part of the teaching 
function of the university, directed 
toward a different clientele through 
different media. Education is not 
limited to the confines of the lecture 
hall or seminar; it connotes the effec- 
tive communication of knowledge 
through any medium. 


"UNESCO, Universities in Adult Educa- 
tion, p. 14, 1952. 


GUIDE LINES FOR THE ADULT 
EDUCATOR 


By Gladys A. Wiggin 
College of Education, University of Maryland 


OME 40 millions of adults in this 
S country are busying themselves 
with self or community improvement 
activities known as adult education. 
These may be carried on in informal 
groups or in formal credit or non- 
credit classes; they are confined to 
incidental meetings or are expanded 
into extended and regularly planned 
programs. They are done with the 
assistance of lay volunteer or elected 
leaders, or trained professionals. 


Adults are organized for learning 
on an individual or group basis. The 
ages of these adults extend from 20 to 
90, and their personal circumstances in 
respect to purposes, economic afflu- 
ence and past experiences are as varied 
as their ages. Furthermore, they carry 
on their adult education activities in 
a myriad of organizations from highly 
structured schools and_ universities, 
industries and unions, to relatively 
unstructured local clubs and_ social 
gatherings, bull sessions and commun- 
ity get-togethers. 

With this relatively amorphous 
population of adult learners and 
equally fluid administrative patterns 
of adult education, can any guide 
lines be set up for the adult leader 
regardless of the organizational struc- 
ture in which he works, the adults 
with whom he is working, or the na- 
ture of his own background? By ap- 
plication of a kind of primitive logic 


to the American adult and his world, 
and with the help of some behavioral 
research, certain principles of action 
can at least be proposed for criticism. 


Purposes, Interests, Needs 

1. The purposes, interests, and 
needs of the individual adult student 
must provide the clue to content and 
organization of materials and proce- 
dures in the adult education group 
This principle is undoubtedly hoary 
with age and thus is often taken as a 
cliché devoid of meaning. It is, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly important 
as we extend in range and depth our 
information on human behavior, and 
should periodically be examined in the 
light of new information. 

Human beings are goal-oriented. 
A biologist has suggested that deeply 
embedded in their primitive life is 
an orientation towards survival which 
over many thousands of years perhaps 
conditioned the survival of those in- 
dividuals whose gene structures were 


altered in the direction of cooperation 


as a survival mechanism. Whatever 
this past history and present genetic 
inheritance, goal orientation towards 
survival still remains, but is embedded 
now in a matrix of culturally derived 
behaviors designed to assure survival 
modern style. 

Thus the adult leader looking at 


these goal-oriented human 


g beings 


il 
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through the American cultural fabric 
may see a person needing to get along 
better on his job, or a mother trying 
to establish better relationships with 
her children, or an older adult want- 
ing to while away his time profitably, 
or a young man looking for academic 
skills which will help him up the vo- 
cational road. Getting at these pur- 
poses and needs is difficult even when 
they are as direct as in the preceding 
examples. 
For the adult leader, the difficulty 
of spying out the motivations of his 


group members is compounded by’ 


the fact that he and they use lan- 
guage as a chief tool of communica- 
tion. We human beings are symboliz- 
ing animals and probably never more 
so than when we use words to convey 
our thoughts and feelings. 


“Say what you mean” is an in- 
junction which cannot be taken seri- 
ously in an adult’s response unless the 
the person listening can interpret the 
language. Thus the presumably flat 
statement, “I want to take a course 
in speech,” may be neither flat nor 
uncomplicated declaration of intent. 
It may say, “I am not getting pro- 
moted as fast as I should be; maybe 
it’s because I don’t get along with the 
bosses. Maybe if I learn to be persua- 
sive, I can improve my standing with 
the higher ups.” Or the lament of a 
mother that “I love my daughter, 
but I am so worried about her—she is 
not getting along in school” may 
mean, “This child is not going to em- 
bark on the career I always wanted 
and never had, and thus she is not 
going to be an image of my preferred 
self.” 

Thus culturally overlaid drives and 
emotionally charged symbolizing may 


complicate the task of the adult leader 
in getting at the motivations of indi- 
viduals in his group. And he has not 
even those meager tools such as case 
records, tests, and psychological 
counsel with which teachers of chil- 
dren are ordinarily furnished. He can 
only feel his way guided by his own 
expanding store of behavioral infor- 
mation and by a sympathetic ear even 
to the most seemingly extraneous 
comments by individuals in his group. 


The Preferred Method 


2. Problem-solving ought to be the 
preferred method of the adult leader. 
This principle is derived from the 
roles of adults rather than from an 
evaluation of their capabilities. Meth- 
od should be derived from a knowl- 
edge of learning potential and abilities, 
and what we know of adults in this 
respect is disheartening. 

We human beings are biological 
organisms subject to physiological 
growth and decline. Because we have 
never been sure but what mind is 
independent of body and_ because 
aging psychologists may have a re- 
luctance to examine themselves, we 
have tried to put as good a face as 
possible on our intellectual vigor. 
However, the simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that most studies show a decline 
in “mental” abilities commensurate 
with that in our physiological abili- 
ties, and a few investigators insist that 
the curve of learning declines more 
sharply than that for motor skills. 

The curve of learning shows a 
high at ages roughly 22 to 25, with 
a continuing plateau or minor decline 
to 30, a sharper decline to 50, and a 
toboggan slide thereafter. When re- 
sults of tests either of learning or in- 
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tellectual ability are analyzed into 
their several parts, these parts show 
differential decline. Those which 
measure skills closely related to old 
learnings and to accumulated experi- 
ence show least decline and may as in 
the case of vocabulary show a contin- 
uous rise with age. Those which 
measure ability to modify old habit 
patterns or to deal with direct inter- 
ference with past learnings, are apt 
to show that the balance is all in favor 
of the young, often those under 18 
years of age. 

None of these findings suggest that 
adults as they age cannot learn, or 
that they cannot reconstruct experi- 
ence in fruitful directions, but rather 
that their period of most fruitful in- 
tellectual endeavor is behind them 
when they have passed the ages of 
25 to 30. 

Problem-solving is an intellectual 
ability, and a very important one. 
Certain aspects of problem-solving 
play a key role in intelligence tests: 
as a matter of fact, intelligence is de- 
fined as the ability to solve problems 
quickly and accurately. To be sure, 
there have been statements to the 
effect that problem-solving ability in- 
creases with age; but studies done 
in this area have tested the progressive 
improvement of ability with children 
and youth ages three or four to 20 
or 21. So far there is at least a hint 
that problem-solving ability declines 
at the same rate as do other intellec- 
tual abilities. This does not deny that 
in some situations an older adult may 
not make wiser decisions than a 
younger, purely because he has a body 
of experience which stands him in 
good stead. This is rather different 
from saying that he has retained or 


improved his ability to tackle abstract 
problems quickly and accurately. 

Why then stress problem-solving 
as the method for use with adult 
groups? First, of course, because 
adults do not wholly lose their abilities 
in this direction. They can indeed 
solve problems and reconstruct ex- 
perience even if they cannot do so 
as rapidly or as effectively as they 
could at younger ages. But more im- 
portant, problem-solving has a_ base 
in the logic of adult life. 

Whether for good or ill, adults 
must continuously solve problems— 
the most important in their society. 
Whether they act permissively or 
authoritatively toward youth, they 
are still calling the tune for the society 
in which youth shall live. They must 
participate in running their own affairs 
on a local, national, or international 
basis, or they must make the choice of 
submitting to authority for such pur- 
poses. They were involved day by day 
and hour by hour in a set of situations 
which call for judgment. Often they 
pre-judge rather than judge, to the 
peril of their relations with other 
people. Furthermore, they have got 
in the habit of perceiving of their 
daily difficulties as problems. 

Mrs. Everymother is often unaware 
of and uninterested in the development 
of the adolescent; she wishes rather 
to know what she can do to stop 
Mary from staying out so late. Mr. 
Everyman may be little concerned 
about the philosophy or science of 
government, but much exercised about 
how we can get those crooks out of 
the courthouse. Thus, in the words 
of two modern philosophers, each 
human individual carries on a con- 
social 


tinuous transaction with his 
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or physical environment, in the proc- 
ess of which both individual and en- 
vironment are changed; and the 
natural method of interacting with 
that environment is through some 
incipient kind of problem-solving. It 
seems more than pertinent, then, to 
suggest that adult leaders use that 
method which is normal for most 
life processes, and that they help the 
members of their groups to perfect 
skills in this process. 


The End Product: Action 


. The end product of the problem- 
nieua activity ought to be action. 
The last step in the problem-solving 
process, before another problem shall 
be embarked upon, is acting on the 
preferred solution. Only by action 
can the individual secure a feeling of 
closure. Whether he has made a wise 
choice or not he is in no position to 
profit from his choice unless he acts 
Although this may sound 
superfluous and as though it should 
have been assumed w hen problem- 
solving was accepted as a methodol- 
ogy, the principle of 
action is often honored in the breach 


upon it. 


nevertheless, 


by adult education groups and agen- 
cies. 

Many organizations have in their 
written or agreed-upon statement of 
purposes that they are not action 
groups. Members of these groups feel 
secure in the belief that they will not 
be involved in political controversy or 
subject to censure for having out- 
raged the mores of important mem- 
bers or taxpayers. Part of their diffi- 
culty arises from a misassessment of 
the ebb and flow of inevitable life 
processes, and part from a missassess- 


ment of action programs. Most of all 
they may be obsessed with the notion 
that keeping out of trouble is an end 
in itself, a dubious reading of how 
constructive change goes forward. 

Without attempting to challenge 
any of the above views, let us return 
to our friends of a few paragraphs 
back. While Mrs. Everymother may 
be perfectly willing to inquire into 
the nature of adolescence as back- 
ground for her problem, she still 
wants to find out what to do with 
Mary. What she finally does, if she 
is going to attain closure, may not 
look like action, but is, in that it is a 
solution. She may change her way of 
looking at adolescents and come to 
feel that perhaps Mary needs more 
freedom than she had been willing to 
give her and warrants more confidence 
than she had been bestowing on her. 
Or she may find some way of com- 
municating her concern to Mary so 
that young daughter voluntarily 
curbs her own behavior. In any case, 
Mrs. Everymother will not easily be 
satisfied with any less than dealing 
with Mary’s originally disturbing 
behavior. 

Mr. Everyman may not end by 
bodily throwing the rascals out of 
the government, but he will want to 
come to some conclusion satisfactory 
to himself. He may find on closer 
inspection that some of the behavior 
of his representatives is the func- 
tion of situations which need to be 
changed; or he may discover orderly 
by which he can 
that a better group of folk get in 
office. In either case, he has found a 
solution to a problem and he prob- 
ably would not be satisfied any other 
way. 


processes assure 
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Skirting the Prejudices 


4. The deep-laid prejudices of adult 
students probably ought to be skirted 
in the opening sessions of any adult 
group. This principle may appear to 
be contradictory to the hoped-for- 
outcomes of any adult education 
enterprise. After all, are we not sup- 
posed to change these bundles of un- 
informed superstitions and misleading 
facts into rational, clear-thinking 
human beings? But skirting the preju- 
dices seems to be a necessary precau- 
tion in terms of what we know about 
adult students. 

All of us have unreasoning preju- 
dices regardless of the degree to which 
we can change our behavior through 
informed judgment. Many of these 
prejudices we have so continuously 
cherished over the years, that they 
have gotten stamped into our nervous 
systems and cannot be gotten out ex- 
cept through emotional _ blasting. 
Neither reliable information nor ra- 
tional methods of argument, so studies 
show, have proved successful in dis- 
lodging them. The frontal attack 
will serve only to release well-springs 
of emotion or deepen the prejudices. 

Unless the adult leader is also a 
skilled therapist, therefore, he had 
better find ways of dealing with 
prejudice which he can handle. At 
the outset he had better re-channel 
or ignore the prejudices and get on to 
safer topics until he knows the emo- 
tional as well as intellectual propor- 
tions of his group. When he has his 
feet on the ground, he can find meth- 
odologies suggested by research. 

Prejudices have a way of being 
siphoned off or transformed when 
people who have prejudices about one 


another ignore the grievances and 
work together on common problems. 
These same people can handle them- 
selves reasonably well also, if they are 
of approximately the same or similar 
socio-economic class. 

Sociologists and psychologists, as a 
matter of fact, can suggest many help- 
ful approaches if only the adult leader 
will heed them. If the latter uses the 
information so provided, he can con- 
trive situations having optimum con- 
ditions of comfort for himself and his 
adult group members, in the reduction 
of prejudices and inter-group tensions. 


To Extend the Horizon 


5. As a final injunction, the hori- 
zons of adult students ought always 
to be extended by any adult educa- 
tion experience. This principle is a 
kind of imperative if we wish to de- 
serve our title of educators. Though 
the principle itself might be observed 
incidentally as an outcome of the 
problem-solving method, it is of 
enough importance in itself that the 
adult educator can afford to put it 
high on the list of outcomes of the 
educative process. 

There are two interrelated phenom- 
ena in modern life. One is that to 
many deeply pressing problems of 
human existence, there are presently 
no solutions. This has been put very 
aptly into a guiding definition of an 
adult: the mature individual is one 
who can learn to live in an uncertain 
universe. ‘The other phenomenom is 
the one which has come into aware- 
ness of the adult public only recently; 
that the dynamo of our kind of soci- 
ety and even our chances for survival 
as a people may rest on that unsung 
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group of heroes laboring in the vine- 
yards of pure research. For the Amer- 
ican adult who feels himself to be an 
active participant in the running of his 
society, it becomes imperative that 
he understand the relationship between 
the solutions to his problems and the 
work of those operating on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. 

Every adult is immersed in insol- 
uble problems. His life may be ex- 
tended by improved research and 
practice, but he may fall prey to a 
still unconquered disease, and his life 
extension is relative, not absolute. He 
may see an alleviation of the cold war, 
but it may never entirely disappear in 
his lifetime and he may have to learn 
to live with unsatisfactory armed 
truces, meager victories, and mounting 
tensions. 

He can, and many adults in recent 
years have been doing so, turn to the 
church. But some ministers have asked 
~ whether these adults have found faith 
through conviction or are escaping 
reality. They have been asking 
whether adults are mature enough to 
be adults in modern America. The 
adult leader, whatever the area in 
which he is operating, ought to feel 
a moral obligation to help his people 
to live with themselves through help- 
ing them to live with uncertainty. 

But adults live with many kinds of 
uncertainties for which there are so- 
lutions; and they worry with sup- 
posedly insoluble problems for which 
there are answers. They constantly 
enjoy the fruits in their improved 
circumstances, of the vast volume of 
work which is already available. Thus 
Mrs. Everymother is happy that her 
daughter is protected from polio, and 
she may credit it to Dr. Salk who so 


brilliantly picked a serum out of a 
test tube. But Dr. Salk himself paid 
tribute to the long lines of researchers 
who had preceded him and who often 
for the sake only of feeding their 
curiosity had developed the theoreti- 
cal foundations for an understanding 
of disease and had supplied the pieces 
which he had put together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everybody enjoy 
symphonies without thinking about 
the centuries of study that have gone 
into developing musical forms; drive 
cars and run electric gadgets without 
connecting up their existence with the 
history of physics since Galileo; take 
advantage of the work of efficient 
civil servants without reflecting on 
the work of political philosophers. 

Somehow it seems important that 
Mr. and Mrs. Everybody do stop to 
reflect, to look for relationships, to 
connect generation with consumma- 
tion. If they do not, they will be in 
straightened circumstances in the fu- 
ture. For it is axiomatic that our 
knowledge of ourselves is out of step 
with our knowledge of the physical 
universe. Yet it becomes increasingly 
clear that our management of the 
universe will depend largely on how 
we manage ourselves. And this latter 
task we can pursue with profit only 
if we see clearly the relationship be- 
tween pure research in the behavioral 
sciences and improved practice in 
human relationships. When adults in 
democratic societies are willing to 
budget as much for the study of 
themselves as for a new weapon, then 
will their horizons have expanded in 
accord with their potential as intel- 
lectual beings. To assist them in this 
enterprise is the final ange of the 
adult educator. 


A CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 


By Jack R. Gibb 


Fels Group Dynamics Center, University of Delaware 


UMAN learning has been a central 

focus of concern for experimental 
psychologists for the past 70 years. 
Despite the quantity of research in the 
area, the results have been less than 
satisfying. It is discouraging to think 
that so many competent people can 
work so long to produce so little—at 
the very least so little that is directly 
relevant to the adult educator. Per- 
haps the most fresh and illuminating 
help comes not from the learning lab- 
oratory but from some of the es- 
sentially clinical insights of social 
psychology. Recent studies provide 
some insight into what might be con- 
sidered the primary task of the adult 
educator—setting a climate for learn- 
ing. 

The setting of a climate for learning 
is essentially a matter of facilitating 
certain group norms which permit the 
individual to learn. These norms must 
permit intrapersonal and interpersonal 
exposure of ideas and feelings, valid 
feedback to the individual as to the 
adequacy of his ideas and feelings, a 
supportive atmosphere which permits 
the individual to look at these idea- 
tional and affective inadequacies, and 
provisional and exploratory behavior 
directed toward personal familiarity 
with new, attitudes and feel- 
ings. As distinguished from many 
other facilitative conditions to learn- 
ing the above four norms are essential 
to the acquisition of adaptive be- 
havior. 

I am assuming here that the basic 


ideas, 


aim of the adult educator is to pro- 
duce behavior change, to help indi- 
viduals acquire, through growth, the 
attitudes, feelings, ideas, and_ skills 
that will make him a happier, more 
creative and productive individual. I 
make the further assumption that any 
individual can accomplish these aims 
once he is freed from the emotionally 
and cognitively crippling attitudes, 
feelings and ideas that keep him feoms 
being happy and creative. Removal of 
these defensive blocks is the most dif- 
ficult aspect of progress in learning. 
Subsequent acquisition of skills, ideas 
and attitudes is relatively simpler. 


The Exposure Norm 

The exposure norm: In order to 
learn anything significant a social ani- 
mal must have active and compelling 


interaction with his fellow beings. 
This interaction may be verbal or 


non-verbal. The interaction must be 
such as to permit the individual to 
look at himself and to look at how 
his ideas and feelings by 
others. 


are seen 

All social history demonstrates that 
ideas must meet the social test of ac- 
ceptance by others. This is true of 
all advances in scientific knowledge. 
So it is with the individual who learns. 
Learning is a social process. ‘The learn- 
er must look at his own ideas, examine 
his own attitudes toward people and 
toward the world, and examine the 
adequacy of his methods of express- 
ing feelings and In 


his emotions. 
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order to learn one cannot be a passive 
participant in this interactive process. 
One must actively interact with books, 
experiences, authorities, people’s opin- 
ions, and multiple sources of validity 
criteria. 

The feedback norm: Another es- 
sential norm is that which facilitates 
intrapersonal and interpersonal feed- 
back. Most of us have isolated and 
protected areas within our personality 
and cognitive systems. None of us 
really tells “the right hand what the 
left hand doeth.” In order to be an 
integrated being one must have free 
flow within the subsystems of the 
personality and the subsystems of our 
internal world of ideas. Conflicting 
personality ideas 
must be reconciled after exposure to 


mechanisms and 


the conscious self. 

Again, this feedback is facilitated 
by interaction and exposure with 
others in a shared quest for knowl- 
edge and for more adaptive feelings 
and attitudes. Each of us has many 
delusions. The task of the learner is 
to reduce progressively this delusional 
content by continual exposure and 
feedback. Each of us, also, has at- 
titudes and feelings which, when 
tested in the crucible of interpersonal 
interaction in a supportive climate, are 
seen to be inadequate for the accom- 
plishment of our personal goals for 
growth. Critical and supported self 
examination may lead to intrapersonal 
change. 


The Supportive Atmosphere Norm 

The supportive atmosphere norm: 
When feedback follows exposure in 
an evaluative, punitive or defensive 
climate the result is resistance, de- 
fensiveness, and refusal to look at the 


feedback that is present to the senses. 
All significant feedback is potentially 
damaging to the ego because it im- 
plies some kind of ideational or emo- 
tional inadequacy on the part of the 
individual. He is being told that his 
ideas and feelings are inadequate. None 
of us can adjust easily to such at- 
tack. Each of us can adjust to even 
the most critical and telling feedback 
if this feedback occurs in an atmos- 
phere of “support.” 

Learning occurs best in social sit- 
uations where learners feel a climate 
of sharing in a quest for more and 
more adequate answers to problems 
that the learner sees as his problems. 
When one feels the necessity to de- 
fend his ideas and feelings in the pres- 
ence of others he is not free to col- 
laborate creatively with others in this 
shared quest. One need but to look at 
the reactions of the majority of 
American university students to ma- 
thematics and language in order to 
see the prevalence of relatively prom- 
inent functional inabilities to learn 
produced by teachers giving feedback 
in the essentially defensive climates of 
the American precollege schoolrooms. 

The learner who is anxious, con- 
cerned about his own adequacy, over- 
sensitive about the clarity of his own 
thinking and the adequacy of his 
learning skills is not ready to pursue 
honest inquiry. When too much of 
the energy of an individual is con- 
sumed in defending his ego and main- 
taining his own security, the learner 
has little energy left for the quest. 
One has but to observe the learner in 
the modern schoolroom to see the 
impact of the interpersonal threats in 
his classroom environment upon his 
learning skills. 
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The cooperative, shared-goal cli- 
mate is relatively free from the stress 
of competition for satisfactions to ex- 
trinsic motivations. Experiments in- 
dicate that some learning does occur 
under competition. The costs of com- 
petition in terms of energy expendi- 
ture, anxiety arousal, neurosis induc- 
tion, and learned inabilities to learn 
are such as to force educators to 
weigh carefully such costs. 

The anxieties and fears aroused in 
most students taking languages and 
mathematics, to cite but two ex- 
amples, are a decided contrast to the 
love of mathematics that occurs in 
the occasional student who acquires, 
in an atmosphere of success and sup- 
port, the delight in the intellectual 
play with numbers. Preschoo} children 
who plead with their parents to read 
them more poetry find, after exposure 
to the defensive and competitive at- 
mospheres of “culture appreciation 
courses,” that they develop perman- 
ent and deep-seated resistances to the 
reading. of poetry. 


Provisional Behavior Norm 


The provisional behavior norm: 
Because the acquisition of new ideas 
and new attitudes is often extremely 
painful, it is necessary that the learner 
be given an opportunity, in a sup- 
portive atmosphere, to explore the 
expression of his new ideas in inter- 
action with others, and to explore 
new methods of emotional expression. 

A good illustration of the explora- 
tion of new ideas in a competitive 
and defensive climate occurs in the 
usual forms of debate. Here the pur- 
pose of the individual is not to explore 
the delights of expression of new and 
creative ideas and to test the adequacy 


of these ideas in personal interaction, 
but to defend his necessarily im- 
mature and inadequate ideas before 
others in an atmosphere of compe- 
tition and defense. This is the antith- 
esis of learning. The aim is not 
clarification, but defense. 

The learner must feel free to share 
tentative and poorly formulated ex- 
pressions of intuitive insights, tem- 
porary generalizations, and partially 
formulated ideas with the anticipation 
that others will try with him io test 
the adequacy of these ideas in inter- 
action. If he feels that there is a pos- 
sibility that he will suffer  ridi- 
cule, premature evaluation, judgmen- 
tal counterattacks, and other accoutre- 
ments of the defense climate, he will 
tend to maintain his internal system 
to himself and will tend not to ex- 
plore new modes of emotional expres- 
sion, new attitudes or new ideas. 


Each of,us has motivations to in- 
fluence others, to punish others, and 
to express warmth and love toward 
others. Each of us must learn, in sup- 
portive interaction, ways of express- 
ing his emotions and feelings that will 
lead to satisfying and productive in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

None of us knows enough about 
his own propensities for sharing in a 
participative and collaborative quest 
for learning to share completely and 
satisfyingly with our students in de- 
veloping the above norms for learn- 
ing. The adult educator who con- 
tinually attempts to increase his abil- 
ities to establish the above four norms 
will find himself contributing to the 
learning of adults and to the estab- 
lishment of a satisfying and creative 
democratic society in which we 
would all like to live. 


PLANNING WITH PRINCIPLES 


By Patrick G. Boyle 


Assistant Professor, University of Wisconsin 


planning* is an essential 
component in the development 
of effective adult educational pro- 
grams. Inherent in program planning 
is the problem of identifying, organ- 
izing and utilizing the basic resources 
available so that a satisfying adult 
educational program emerges. 

The planning of educational pro- 
grams at any level demands consider- 
able time and deliberate efforts on the 
part of the planning group. For many 
years it has been ec that adult 
programs in the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service should be derived from 
an analysis of the potential partici- 
pant’s economic, personal, and social 
needs. If this is the basis for the de- 
velopment of programs, it is impera- 
tive that appropriate time and energy 
be devoted to planning so that the 
technological and social changes will 
be reflected in the programs. 

Organizing a group or committee 
for program planning activities is the 
process of facilitation of all avail- 
able resources rather than establish- 
ing a rigid organizational pattern or 
structure. In fact, each individual 
planning group should be organized 
for the effective employment of 
human and material resources for the 
purpose of planning desirable pro- 
grams. It is commonly recognized that 
*The term program —— is used as a 
synonym for curriculum planning in this 
article. 


programs will vary from situation to 
situation and, consequently, problems 
relative to program planning will vary. 
Thus, it is necessary that the planning 
groups have some “guide-posts” or 
“framework” to direct the planning 
activities and still allow for this varia- 
bility. 


Program Planning Principles 


In a study’ completed by the author 
of this article, a set of program plan- 
ning principles was identified and 
set forth as guide-posts for use in 
planning agricultural and home econ- 
omics programs in the Cooperative 
Extension Service. In selecting these 
principles from the literature a great 
many differences in content and for- 
mat were found among the sources 
utilized. The solution to this problem 
seemed to be twofold: First, the 
term, principle, had to be defined and, 
secondly, a set of criteria, which each 
principle had to satisfy before being 
selected, were formulated. These cri- 
teria provided the basis for selecting 
the principles. 

A principle was defined as a theory 
or concept which acts as “a guide in 
the working of a system or activity.’ 
The criteria utilized in selecting the 
principles were as follows: 

The principle must: 

(1) Be applicable to the general 
objectives of the adult programs of 
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the Cooperative Extension Service. 

(2) Have practical meaning for the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

(3) Have implications which will 
lend themselves to becoming an in- 
tegral part of the planning process 
itself. 

(4) Be a part of and not a result 
of the program planning process it- 
self. 


Principles Selected 


By utilizing” this definition and 
these criteria, the selected principles 
acquired the necessary uniformity and 
consistency in content and format. 
The following 11 principles were 
selected and suggested as guide-posts 
for program planning groups in the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

1. Over-all objectives of the agency 
should be considered. The planning 
of any educational program must be 
made in relation to the objectives 
of the sponsoring agency, in order 
to acquire the necessary direction. 
These objectives then serve as the 
criteria or the basis for the develop- 
ment of each specific educational 
program. The necessity for a func- 
tional interrelationship between the 
over-all objectives and the potential 
programs cannot be overemphasized 
in the planning process. 

2. Educational needs of the potential 
program participants should be con- 
sidered. Adults are not required by 
a social or moral law to attend 
school. Therefore, an adult educa- 


tional program must appeal to them 
by satisfying educational needs and 
desires which they themselves feel 
or can be led to recognize. Educa- 
tional needs should reveal themselves 


in the program’s objectives and there- 
fore must be determined by the 
planning group. 

3. Interests of the entire community 
should be considered. An adult edu- 
cator is desirous of providing an 
educational program in which the par- 
ticipants will continue to grow. It 
is necessary, therefore, in the planning 
process to determine their essential 
interests. They will thereby be at- 
tracted and respond to the program 
by sensing an atmosphere congenial 
to their desire for continued creative 
development. 

4. A wide range of resources should 
be given consideration. Adult educa- 
tional needs, interests and desires are 
the most diversified of any educational 
group. Since it is the adult educator’s 
responsibility to satisfy these demands 
it seems necessary that the widest 
possible variety of resources be util- 
ized to provide the potential partici- 
pants with what they want and. need 
most. 

5. The planning group should in- 
clude local citizens who are potential 
participants in the program. Program 
planning is an educational experience 
and assistance with it and participating 
in it, by local citizens, makes them 
more receptive to taking part in their 
own recommended programs. In addi- 
tion, involving local citizens provides 
them the opportunities to indicate 
and discover their particular needs and 
interests. 

6. Democratic processes should be 
used wherever possible in planning the 
program. Program planning is a com- 
plex social undertaking which requires 
the use of the highest skills in human 
relationships. Democratic group proc- 
esses are based on the conviction that 
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everyone who is affected by a policy, 
decision or a program should share 
in its making. Therefore it seems 
imperative that the democratic proc- 
esses should be utilized in program 
planning to the fullest possible extent. 
7. Various methods which might be 
used in reaching the objectives should 
be explored in the planning. The 
teaching method employed by the 
adult educator directly influences the 
effectiveness of his efforts. The per- 
tinent problem faced by the adult 
educator is in selecting the most ap- 
propriate method for the task at hand. 
It is impossible to select any one 
method and utilize it in all adult edu- 
cational situations. Method is the out- 
growth of content and, therefore, 
must be considered as an_ integral 
part of the total planning situation. 
The program planning process 
should be continuous. Today many 
educators express the need for a con- 
tinuous re-appraisal of the educational 
activities at all Educational 
adults cannot be identified 
once and for all time. While some 
learning needs are basic and remain 
relatively stable, 
cause of economic conditions, world 


levels. 
needs of 


others change be- 


tensions, and the specific domestic sit- 


uations. These dynamic factors make 


program building a continuous proc- 


ca. 

The program planning process 
should allow for flexibility. Adult 
educational interests, needs and de- 
sires are not very stable. This, in ad- 
voluntary nature of 
adult education requires that pro- 


dition to the 
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grams be kept relatively close to the 
immediate concerns of the potential 
participants. Thus, flexibility in the 
planning process seems necessary to 
meet this infinite variety of changing 
adult needs. 

10. Provisions should be made for 

appraisal and evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Program evaluation actually 
means determining how successfully 
the program has accomplished its ob- 
jectives. In order that the greatest 
amount of continuity between ob- 
jectives and evaluation procedures 
exist, it seems necessary that provision 
for the evaluation process be made 
when the program’s objectives are 
formulated. 
The planning group should co- 
ordinate its planned activities with 
those of other adult education agen- 
cies. There is need for enough educa- 
tional activities among rural adults to 
utilize the time and energies of all 
the professional personnel available. 
Duplication of efforts can only be 
avoided by providing for coordina- 
tion in the planning processes. 

These 11 program planning princi- 
ples have been identified and sug- 
gested as guide-posts within which 
program planning groups in the co- 
operative Extension Service might 
function. It seems that a planning 
group functioning such a 
framework will have the necessary 
direction in order to carry on mean- 
ingful planning activities. Conse- 
quently, the adult programs should 
be more appealing and beneficial to 
the participants. 
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INCREASING ADULT READING 
SPEED 


By D. K. Wheeler and A. W. Anderson 


Faculty of Education, University of Western Australia 


N SPITE of advanced communication 
_ such as radio and tele- 
vision, the reading needs of adults, 
both for leisure and enjoyment and 
for professional purposes, seem to be 
increasing. More people are finding it 
necessary to use whatever reading 
skills they have under increased pres- 
sure. 

It was decided to attempt a course 
to increase reading skill as part of 
the adult education 1957 winter 
courses.’ The experiment was repeated 
with minor modifications in the 1958 
spring series and the 1958 summer 
school. A demand for such a course 
resulted from several newspaper ar- 
ticles relating to adult reading which 
had appeared in the press in 1957. 

Each series was to cover a period 
of ten weeks, a total of 20 hours, each 
lesson lasting two hours on one night 
each week, except the summer school 
course described later. The authors 
regarded this as a pilot study, as they 
were not aware of remedial reading 
work with adults having been done 
in such circumstances in Australia. 
As most of the people who enrolled 
for the course indicated that reading 
rate was their main worry, and that 
their slowness of reading made it im- 
possible for them to cope. satisfac- 
torily with their reading commit- 
ments, the course was entitled “Speed 
Up Your Reading” and the main em- 


phasis was on 
speed. 

The sample consisted of 20 people 
in each 


improving reading 


course, with ages ranging 
from 19 to 70 years, and occupations 
from semi-skilled to professional, with 
about twice as many men as women. 
The winter course was run jointly by 
the authors, 
rately, and the summer school course 
by the senior author. 


A workshop method was used dur- 


the spring courses sepa- 


ing each course. The main aim was 
to reduce the amount of talking done 
by the authors to a minimum, and 
therefore all explanatory material re- 
lating to the reading skills was du- 
plicated and passed out each week.’ 

Discussion of any relevant points was 
encouraged at all times, and as much 
individual attention as was possible in 
the circumstances was given. A self- 
instructive manual’ was used in the 
first course as a supplement, but not 
in later ones. 

The first period was devoted to an 
explanation of the nature of the 
course and the method to be used, 
and this was followed by the adminis- 
tration of reading test. The test 
used was the Co-operative Reading 
Test C1, Form Q, Lowel Level, which 
gives scores for Vocabulary, Speed of 
Comprehension, Level of Compre- 
hension, and a composite Total Read- 
ing Score. 


ii 
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The test scores were recorded on 
a card kept by the students. On the 
back of the card students kept a graph 
of the scores for speed and compre- 
hension made on weekly speed tests. 
This objective measure of progress 
was considered to be essential in the 
development of new reading abilities. 

The subsequent eight periods were 
used, to introduce the reading skills 
of prereading, scanning, skimming, 
phrase reading, key-word reading, and 
key-phrase reading, one skill being in- 
troduced each week with appropriate 
practice material and exercises. In ad- 
dition, attention was paid to problems 
of vocalization, eye-span, context 
guessing, and writers’ and readers’ 
purposes. Emphasis was placed on the 
ways in which various combinations 
of reading skills might be used to 
serve various reading purposes. 

Each period contained a timed read- 
ing test of a number of paragraphs on 
different subjects, each followed by 
ten questions, the whole test being of 
about five minutes duration. All other 
reading exercises were self-timed and 
from three to five thousand words in 
length, with brief comprehension ex- 
ercises emphasizing main and subordi- 
nate ideas. 

The general procedure in any one 
two-hour session was to hand out 
duplicated sheets concerning the new 
speed skills to be introduced. When 
these had been read, there was usually 
some discussion of their content 
around the group, questions were 
asked and answered, practical applica- 
tions pointed out, and then students 
were given exercises requiring the di- 
rect application of the new skill. Half 
way through the period the timed 
speed test was given and marked, and 


the results entered on individual rec- 
ord cards. The remainder of the time 
was devoted to further exercises on 
skills already dealt with, both singly 
and in combination. 

During the whole period when ex- 
ercises were being done, discussions 
were carried on with individual stu- 
dents about their problems, successes, 
practice out of class and applications 
of what they had learned to their own 
particular reading needs. 

The concluding period was used 
for re-testing with the Co-operative 
Reading Test C2, Form Y, Higher 
Level, and the scores were given to 
the students as a direct and objective 
measure of change in reading skill. 
In order to obtain student reaction 
to the course, the authors required 
them to complete a brief open-type 
questionnaire. 

The final number available for 
analysis on the basis of test and re- 
test is less than the average attendance 
of the courses. Since there was only 
one re-testing period, some people, 
due to personal or professional com- 
mitments, were unable to attend. The 
results are shown in Table I. 

In the first, or winter, group (N = 
12), increases in Vocabulary, Speed, 
and Total Reading score are all sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. 
There is an increase in Comprehen- 
sion score, but not a significant one. 


In both spring groups (N == 15 and 
N = 11) there are significant in- 


creases in all scores. 

The winter and two spring groups 
were combined for statistical analy- 
sis to make one composite group of 
39, and again increases in all reading 
areas tested are highly significant. 
Table I also shows scores for the 
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TABLE I 


N Vocabulary Speed 


and Test 


Initial Q 
Winter 
Spring 1 
Spring 2 
Composite 
Summer 


Final Y 
Winter 
Spring 1 
Spring 2 
Composite 
Summer 


Differences 
Composite 


(7.09) 
.74) 
.90) 
.41) 


.41) 
.12) 
2.33) 
12.98) 
.35) 


(1.39) 


(Figures in brackets indicate S.D. of means and S.E. of differences 
For 30 d.f. t = 3.65 is significant at 0.1% level.) 


summer school group not included in 
the composite. 

The most significant increase was 
in reading speed. Two types of skills 
were dealt with in this connection: 
(a) those which increased the actual 
rate at which words were read, e.g., 
eye-span and phrase reading; and (b) 
those which increased the rate at 
which the reader could satisfy his 
purpose in getting through printed 
material, e.g., scanning, skimming, 
keyword reading. The majority of the 
exercises were designed to allow the 
students to practice the variety of 
speed skills which were presented. 

The purpose of the courses was to 
increase reading speed and to this end 
most explanations and exercises were 
directed. All the exercises worked by 
the participants, however, had com- 
prehension questions at the end and 
purposeful directive questions at the 
beginning. Comprehension questions 


in the weekly speed tests were in- 
cluded in the timing. 

No particular attempt was made to 
set specific types of comprehension 
exercises, but the purpose was always 
expressed as being to increase the 
speed of reading while maintaining 
or improving the level of comprehen- 
sion. It is to this that the significant 
increase in comprehension may be at- 
tributed. 

There was no direct attempt to in- 
crease vocabulary. The point was 
made that inadequate vocabulary 
could be a retarding factor in reading 
rate, and it was suggested that cer- 
tain methods could be used by those 


whose vocabulary scores in the initial 
test seemed low. Some half-dozen pas- 
sages which were used for material 
during the sessions had, in addition 
to the usual comprehension questions, 
a selection of from ten to a dozen 
words from the text, the meaning of 
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INITIAL AND FINAL READING SCORES FOR FOUR GROUPS AND COMPOSITE 

Group Pt Comprehension Total 

13 70.388 (7.387) 55.69 60.23 (5.90) 62.38 (5.81) 

15 69.87 (8.79) 56.47 ( 57.47 (7.60) 62.33 (9.19) 

11 68.45 (8.01) 52.36 55.27 (7.42) 658.72 (6.30) 

39 69.64 (8.15) 55.05 57.77 (7.88) 61.83 (7.659) 

16 67.31 (9.60) 53.00 ( 53.62 (7.15) 58.81 (8.46) 

13 75.08 (6.72) 69.08 ( 62.69 (6.70) 69.69 (7.24) 

15 74.40 (6.36) 70.60 ( 66.20 (9.40) 71.60 (9.87) 

11 72.54 (7.386) 67.45 ( 62.00 (8.05) 68.45 (8.19) 

39 74.10 (6.85) 69.20 ( 63.85 (8.41) 70.08 (8.69) 

16 72.06 (8.05) 60.37 ( 57.00 (7.10) 63.12 (7.79) 

| 39 4.41 (.83) 14.15 6.08 (1.28) 8.74 (.82) 
|| 5.38 10.17 4.75 10.65 
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which could in most cases be derived 
from the context. 

Several students, whose original vo- 
cabulary test scores were low, re- 
ported ‘that they were making an at- 
tempt to include in their vocabulary 
such unfamiliar words as occurred in 
their general reading and in the work 
in these courses. In general, it could 
be said that such vocabulary extension 
as occurred was mainly a matter of 
individual work on the part of the 
student. 

Both authors believe that at the 
adult level, at least, 
tension is a purely individual matter 
and must be dealt with as such. It 
should, therefore, play little part in 
such a course as this. Furthermore, 
the authors believe that, at the adult 
level, vocabulary is as much a result 
of extensive reading as of specific 
training. 


vocabulary ex- 


Increase In Reading Score 

The significant increase in total 
reading large part at- 
tributable to the increase in rate of 
reading, but it is worth remarking 
that on the whole there are significant 
gains in other reading skills. This may 
be attributed to careful preparation 
and the nature of the material used 
(about 100,000 material 
were used in eight sessions), to the 
small size of the classes (20 was in- 
dicated as the limit for enrollment 
purposes), and the group-individual 
methods of treatment. In all, the ef- 
fective time of the course was about 
15-16 hours, as the first and last pe- 
riods were taken up with testing and 


score is in 


words of 


discussion. 


The questionnaire showed that all 


seemed satisfied with the course and 
most had attempted to practice (out- 
of-class) the skills dealt with, although 
the average amount of reported timed 
practice between classes was small. 

Those who reported most practice 
seemed to have made most progress, 
though the times the students gave as 
devoted to practice were estimates 
only. In class, the matter of transfer 
to out-of-class reading was stressed, 
and apparently all students grasped 
this idea and consciously attempted to 
transfer what they had learned to 
their everyday reading tasks. The 
matter was discussed and attempts 
made to help them to see all the re- 
lationships between what was being 
dealt with in the course and what 
they needed to do: to establish better 
reading habits. 

Owing to the variety of occupa- 
tions represented in the groups, it 
was not possible to deal with reading 
for any particular aspect of vocational 
life, but most exercises covered a wide 
field and were supplemented by in- 
dividual with — students. 
Both authors and_ students were 
pleased with the results. 


discussion 


With much misgiving, the senior 
author was persuaded to give a simi- 
lar course for country people at the 
1958 adult education summer school. 
This course took place from 11:00 
2.m. to 1:00 p.m. on ten days spread 
over two weeks. The misgivings arose 
from the fact that he knew that stu- 
dents would have little, if any, oppor- 
tunity to practice a new skill out of 
class, owing to the fairly heavy drain 
on their time, typical of such summer 
schools. 

The course program was the same, 
the first and last sessions being de- 
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voted to discussion and the interven- 
ing eight using much the same plan 
as before. The author still has certain 
doubts about the value of such “pres- 
sure-cooker” courses, but the gains 
were large enough to be significant. 
The results are shown in Table I. 

We list the following as some of 
our conclusions: 

1. There are a number of reading 
skills, a knowledge of which adults 
can learn without much difficulty and 
utilize to the benefit of their total 
reading, particularly with respect to 
rate. In particular these skills are 
those of prereading, scanning, skim- 
ming, phrase-reading and key-word 
reading. While there is no objective 
evidence to support the statement, it 
is likely that, within limits, the more 
practice given to these skills the great- 
er the improvement. 

2. Even with adults whose reading 
skills are average or better, a reading 
course of this nature brings about im- 
provement. Almost all students were 
unsophisticated with respect to mod- 
ern research in reading and even those 
above average or good were utilizing 
reading skills which they had worked 
out for themselves. The authors made 
explicit, or organized in a better, more 
efficient, more economical w ay, tech- 
niques which already were sometimes 
being used in a desultory and unor- 
g anized manner. The importance of 
the purpose bow which the reading 
was being done was also stressed and 
every effort made to teach students 
to be consciously explicit about their 
purposes before commencing any 
reading task. 

Reading under some little pres- 
sure, as for instance the insistence 
upon self-timing of all reading given 


in class, may be regarded as a factor 
in increasing reading rate. 

4. Attention to one particular phase 
of the reading process may help to 
improve performance in other phases. 
While the emphasis was on increasing 
the speed, the view was taken that 
comprehension of what is read is the 
real end of any reading. Level and 
rate of comprehension are inextric- 
ably linked, but it seems likely from 
experience with these adults that one 
very good approach to the over-all 
improvement of reading is to con- 
centrate on improving rate. 


Prevalent Attitude 


One prevalent attitude towards 
reading was the belief that slow read- 
ing is good reading. It was necessary 
al] the time to fight against this belief 
and its corollary, that increased speed 
brings reduced comprehension. These 
beliefs seem to arise in this community 
from a confusion in the minds of 
parents and some teachers between 
speed and hurrying. 

All reading teachers with adequate 
professional preparation should know 
that good comprehension and good 
rate both arise from efficient reading 
habits purposefully applied. But with 
a group of adults, particularly older 
adults, the attitude mentioned, if held, 
creates some block to progress and 
must be dealt with as early as is pos- 
sible in such a course as described. 

The techniques and skills which 
the students learned and_ practiced 
under supervision are essentially the 
techniques and skills with which the 
high school should be dealing. Gen- 
erally, in this community the teach- 
ing ‘of reading is considered to be 
one of the main functions of the pri- 
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mary school and it is dealt with, if 
dealt with at all, in a very cursory 
way in the secondary school. Second- 
ary school teachers are apt to con- 
sider that teaching reading is the pri- 
mary teacher’s job and a job that has 
been finished, more or less adequately, 
by the time the student begins his 
secondary studies. 

In secondary schools where the stu- 
dent has to do much of his learning 
through the medium of text and ref- 
erence books, this mistake is not likely 
to occur, and the teacher finds 
necessary to do something about 
acquisition, practice, and extension of 
good reading habits. Where class 
teaching still prevails, the need for 
good reading skills is not quite so 
evident and many people find them- 
selves entering tertiary work with 
skills inadequate to their needs. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the fact 
that the adults in these courses were 
not familiar with the skills dealt with 
is that in Western Australia more at- 
tention should be devoted to reading 
ability in the secondary schools. 

7. Even as little as 15 or 16 hours in 
a reading course pays handsome divi- 
dends in increased reading skill for 
normal adults whose attitudes towards 
reading are good. The reduction of 
the new skills to habit patterns which 
will replace oid and inefficient ones 
is, however, dependent almost wholly 
on conscious and continued use in 
all reading situations. 


1. Details are given of four “Speed 
Up Your Reading” courses conducted 
under the auspices of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board of the University of 
Western Australia. 

2. About 80 adults whose ages 
range from 19 to 70 years enrolled 
in these 20-hour courses. Initial and 
final test records were available for 
39 persons in the winter and spring 
courses and for 16 in the summer 
course. 

3. Cooperative Reading Tests Q 
and Y were used as tests. Highly sig- 
nificant gains were made in Vocabu- 
lary, Speed of Comprehension, Level 
of Comprehension and Total Reading 
Score, in all groups and in the winter 
and spring groups considered as a 
whole. 

4. Amongst conclusions drawn are 

following: 

Adults, under such conditions, 

improve their total reading speed 
significantly. 

b. Emphasis upon improving speed 
of reading while maintaining the same 
level of comprehension may well lead 
to an over-all increase in reading 
ability. 

c. Above-average readers benefit as 
well as below-average readers from 
such a course. 

d. This type of course given might 
well form a part of a senior high 
school program (with due attention 
to suitable material and difficulty 
level). 


‘This was done at the request and with the cooperation of Hew Roberts, Director of 
Adult Education in Western Australia. 
*The authors realize that duplicated material presents certain mechanical disadvantages, 
but it was used for economic reasons and ease of heat 


‘Frances Oralind Triggs, Improve Your Reading, 


Press, 1952. 


finneapolis: University of Minnesota 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COUNSELING 


By Robert H. Plummer 


Associate Professor of Education, Flint College, University of Michigan 


ALINOWSKI, the Polish anthropol- 
Meise has a theory that, regard- 
less of age, people can be re-created, 
with the stimulation of a different ac- 
tivity or a different environment. Dr. 
Nancy Bayley, head of the Child De- 
velopment Section of the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Wash- 
ington, has projected the theory that 
50 years and not 21 is the more likely 
peak age for intelligence. The action 
program reported below may have a 
relationship to Malinowski’s and Bay- 
ley’s broad theories. 


A course called “Understanding 
and Using Your Aptitudes” was in- 
troduced into the adult education pro- 
gram in metropolitan Flint, Michigan. 
The course met once a week for 10 
weeks. This same course has been 
offered nine times in the last three 
years to 139 adults. 


To conserve instructional time, a 
battery of tests was administered to 
classes of 15 members once a week 
for five weeks.! The tests were se- 
lected from two series of interest bat- 
teries, two series of aptitude batteries, 
and two series of personality batteries. 
The second part of each class period 
was devoted to group discussion. At 
the conclusion of the five weeks the 


group meetings ceased, and each class 


member was scheduled for an individ- 
ual interview of one hour length to 
interpret the test results. 

To evaluate the outcome of the in- 


terviews and the testing the follow- 
ing criteria were selected: (1) the 
characteristics of the adults, (2) the 
value the course had for the adults, 
(3) other related courses these adults 
would like to be offered and (4) the 
source of information that was most 
helpful in encouraging the adults to 
take the course. 

The evaluation started with a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to each class 
member. The accompanying letter 
recommended frankness and _ stated 
that the adult education division and 
the instructor did not want to be 
“patted on the back.” 


Some 104 of the 139 adults replied 
to the questionnaire giving a 75.5 per 
cent return. Of the 35 questionnaires 
not returned, 22 people have moved 
and left no forwarding address, 10 
live outside the city of Flint and have 
been difficult to follow up, and three 
have refused to answer. 


Group Characteristics 
Vocationally, the largest groups en- 
rolled were in secretarial and office 
work, or were housewives. 
groups represented about 50 per cent 
of the class. Skilled tradesmen, sales- 
men, and factory were 
recognizable groups. The remainder 
were spread in 18 vocations ranging 


These two 


workers 


from a handwriting analyst to five 
out-of-town utility executives. 


It is interesting to speculate that 


| 
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office work and housekeeping, being 
the largest groups represented, may 
be occupations that have high levels 
of vocational frustration. Salesmen in 
a highly competitive culture and 
tradesmen in mass production indus- 
tries are also identifiable groups seek- 
ing additional or different outlets for 
their energies. 

In educational 
typical adult taking the course was a 
high school graduate, (55 per cent of 
the group). More than twice the 


background, the 


number of adults with some college 
training were enrolled, (32 per cent), 
than were adults who had not com- 
pleted high school, (13 per cent). 
Well over half of the college people 
had just one year of college. Up to a 
point, it would appear that people 


course, thus 57 per cent were women. 
This sample indicates that there is 
no significant difference in the sexes 
in the desire for counseling. The com- 
mon impression that more women 
than men take adult education courses 
may result from the types of courses 
offered. It may be that men are as 
willing to take courses but do not 
find the courses they want. 

In linguistic aptitude the group 
tested was about typical of the aver- 
age group of students who enter col- 
lege, except that three times as many 
were highly gifted. There was lower 
quantitative ability in the group tested 
than is found in entering freshman 
classes. (Table I) 

Since most of the group did not 
have college training, the findings 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Ability of 136 Adults Who Completed 
College Aptitude Tests (norms are 259 liberal arts colleges) 


Below Average (1-24 percentile) 
Average (25-74 percentile) 
Superior (75-96 percentile) 
Highly Gifted (97-99 percentile) 


tend to seek 
more counseling than do adults with 


with more education 
less education. 


Average Ages 

The average age of adults taking 
the course was in the thirties, but the 
group was well distributed between 
the ages of 20 and 60. Thirty-five per 
cent of the group were over 40 years 
of age; 28 per cent were under 30. 


Sixty men and 79 women took the 


Percentages 
Linguistic Quantitative 


Ability Ability 
24 44 
44 36 
22 16 
10 4 


point up the fact that many people 
in our adult population who could 
profit from college training are un- 
trained. Of the superior and highly 
gifted linguistically, 62 per cent had 
no academic training beyond high 
school. Of the superior and highly 
gifted quantitatively, 86 per cent had 
no academic training beyond high 
school. 

An adult course similar to this ex- 
periment would be helpful in identi- 
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fying superior ability among adults 
who have not attended college. The 
counseling would encourage able 
people to further their education. 
Having identified the superior people 
in our population who volunteer for 
adult counseling and who have not 
had opportunity for higher educa- 
tion, what are the possibilities of 
training them? Community colleges 
located within commuting distance of 
all the population might — be the 
answer. Malinowski’s theory that 
adults can be re-created at any age 
lends impetus to this inquiry. 


Evaluation of the Course 
The first part of the evaluation 
questionnaire consisted of five ac- 


tivities which were to be rated on 


group discussion, though the instruc- 
tor feels that it provided much relaxa- 
tion and interest to the group and es- 
tablished rapport between members 
of the group and between individuals 
in the group and the instructor. 

At firsty the discussion was confined 
to analysis of test results. A second 
effort at group discussion, the sharing 
of vocational histories, was not started 
until after five of the nine classes had 
been completed, so that over half the 
adults evaluated the group work on 
the basis of group test analysis only. 
The evaluation indicates that the 
members of the course strongly prefer 
individual to group interpretation of 
tests. 

In a blank space allowed for com- 
ments on other values 41 per cent of 


TABLE 


Rank of Class Activities by 104 Adults 


Individual Interviews 
Personality Tests 
Ability ‘Tests 
Interest Tests 
Group Discussion 


a four-point scale: of great value, of 
some value, of little value, of no 
value. The five activities rated were 
ability tests, interest tests, personality 
tests, class discussion, and individual 
interview. 

The adults in the group studied 
value individual most 
highly, as is shown in Table II. Abil- 
ity tests and personality tests ranked 
next, and had about equal value as ac- 


tivities. There was least interest in the 


interviews 


Percentages 


Great Some Little No 
Value Value Value Value 
72 24 2 2 
51 41 6 Fs 
49 43 8 0 
35 54 8 3 
30 36 26 8 


the group volunteered information 
indicating a feeling of increased self- 
confidence as a result of the course. 
An additional 50 per cent volunteered 
information that they had received 
aid from the course in gaining self- 
knowledge and in planning their fu- 
ture. 

Seventeen per cent claimed they 
changed vocations and 15 per cent 
claimed they entered further 
educational pursuits as a result of the 


formal 
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course. An additional 16 per cent 
claim they are contemplating a change 
of vocation or the election of further 
formal education as a result of the 
course. 

Many of the vocational changes 
were from working with things to 
working with people. Some changes 
involved getting motivation for up- 
grading in occupations in which the 
individuals were already employed. 


Some Enter College 

Nine of the adults entered college 
after completing the course. Some of 
these, no doubt, had thought about 
going to college before they took the 
course, but others had not. For ex- 
ample, one woman, under 30 and with 
five children, who was highly gifted 
linguistically, glowed with pleasure 


TABLE 


Additional Counseling Courses Desired by 104 Adults 


Educational 

Personality 

Vocational 

Budget and Investment 
Marriage 

Religion 


when she realized she could let her 
husband take the responsibility of 
baby sitting three nights a week while 
she “traipsed off” to evening college. 
For her, this brief declaration of in- 
dependence from diapers and bottles 
had been a tremendous morale boost- 
er. In four more part-time college 
years she will be qualified to teach, 
and she seems in no particular hurry 
to relieve her policeman husband from 
his part-time responsibility for the 
family. 


Other examples are a husband and 
wife who were both barbers. They 
have sold their shop and do barbering 
on weekends to make enough to put 
them through college. Another case 
is the top secretary of a meat pack- 
ing firm, middle-aged, who has en- 
rolled in college in a registered nurse 
program. 

Over half the adults listed the cata- 
logue of courses prepared by the Mott 
Foundation Adult Education Division 
as the most valuable source of infor- 
mation which led them to decide to 
take the course. This catalogue is 
readily accessible in pamphlet racks in 
the local factories and public buildings, 
and it will be sent to any readers who 
are interested. It is also mailed to all 
people who have taken a previous 
course. 


Percentages 
52 
49 
21 
20 
15 
13 


One-fourth of the group listed a 
friend or person who had taken the 
course as the most valuable source of 
information about the course. News- 
paper publicity was listed by only 
three per cent. 

In a study of what other types of 
counseling the group wanted, 90 per 
cent indicated they wanted something 


. 


more. 
Table III indicates there is strongest 

interest in further educational and per- 

sonality development. This sample 
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shows that the adults are more in- 
terested in improving themselves in- 
tellectually than they are in voca- 
tional improvement. 

In summary, adults who volun- 
teered for the course responded well 
to opportunities for counseling. Long 
range effects of the counseling are 
identifiable. Here is a small bit of 
evidence that may relate to Malinow- 
ski’s and Bayley’s theories of adult 
potential. Research is needed on the 
possibilities of identifying and train- 
ing adults with talent who have not 
had the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. 

A final paragraph is needed to sum- 
marize the experiment. The variety 
of backgrounds represented in the 
class was most stimulating to the in- 
structor, who had been accustomed 
to teaching a select group of college 
students. The instructor felt he was 
meeting a very broad cross-section of 
the community, and he profited from 
this exposure. 


A beekeeper in the class started 
him on beekeeping as a hobby, and 
directed him in collecting a swarm 
of bees. Another member of the class 
who is the secretary of a private 
foundation helped him in planning a 
modest stock investment program. 
These were people who, as they grew 
in self-confidence, had something to 
give. Unmeasurable is the help that 
man can give to man. 

To the amazement of the instruc- 
tor, who was accustomed to some- 
what spotty attendance by college 
students, of the 139 who started the 
course, 138 completed the tests and 
kept their individual appointments. 
The exception was a fireman with a 
red handle-bar mustache. Another ex- 
ception was recorded, until a resort 
manager from Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula reappeared in the fall at the 
exact point that she had left the 
course in the spring, without obtain- 
ing from the instructor any informa- 
tion of scheduled progress. 


*The aptitude tests used were those of The American Council of Education Psychological 
Examination, The American Council of Education, Washington, D.C.; parts of The Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests, Psychological Corporation, New York; and parts of the Flanagan 
Aptitude Classification Tests, Science Research Associates, Chicago. The interest tests 
used were Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford University Press; and the Kuder 
Preference Record, Science Research Associates. The personality tests used were Mental 
Health Analysis, Adult Education Series, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles; and the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, Psychological Corporation. 


A liberal education is the education which gives a man a clear, conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, an elo- 
quence in expressing them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see 
things as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to 
detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant.—CarDINAL NEWMAN. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN: AN EAST- 
WEST ADULT EDUCATION PROJECT 


By Margaret Gillett and Monika Kehoe 
Miss Gillett formerly was an administrator of the Australian phase 
of the Colombo Plan in the Commonwealth Office of Education, and 
Miss Kehoe was associated with the program in Sydney. 


EPRESENTATIVES from 18 nations, 
in an eight-year-old world- 
wide technical cooperation scheme, 
met this year in the United States for 
the first time. As members of the 
Consultative Committee of the Co- 
lombo Plan, they convened in Seattle, 
Washington, this fall to review the 
achievements in economic and social 
the last 
year, and to evaluate proposals for 


during 


development made g 
future projects in places as remote as 
North Borneo and Cambodia. 

In the United States it seems that 
little is known about the Colombo 
Plan, although the American taxpayer 
has contributed more than three bil- 
1951. Some 


its importance was 


lion dollars to it since 
recognition of 
given by President Eisenhower in his 
recent address to the United Nations 
General Assembly, when he referred 
to the Colombo Plan as a model for 
an “institution” dedicated to economic 
in Middle East. 


However, a major aspect of the Plan, 


development the 
one on which its ultimate success de- 
pends, has not received the attention 
it deserves. This is adult education, 
the basic 
operation. 


tool of international co- 


The Colombo Plan takes its name 
from the city in Ceylon where it be- 
ran in 1950, at a meeting of British 


= 


6 


Commonwealth Foreign Ministers. 
The original idea was for the more 
developed namely, Great 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia, to provide economic and 
of the underde- 
veloped countries of South and South- 
Asia, 


the 


nations, 


technical assistance 
members 

Aus- 
A ffairs 
proposed the scheme to help these 


also 
Commonwealth. The 
Minister for External 


cast who were 
of 


tralian 


smaller nations—some of them newly 
independent like Burma or Ceylon— 
raise their own standards of living and 
education. The 
pride of the emergent peoples was to 
be respected and the entire program 


new-found national 


proffered on a cooperative basis. 

Although Australia would be in a 
sensitive position to perceive that an 
improved standard of living in South- 
east Asia could build consumer mar- 
kets which would benefit her domes- 
tic economy, the Plan was not con- 
ceived as an instrument of patronage 
nor one of self-interested generosity 
alone. Instead, it emphasized the need 
for self-help and recognized that pov- 
erty anywhere is a danger to peace 
and prosperity everywhere. 

The over-all aims of the Colombo 
Plan were compatible with existing 
and contemplated U. S. aid programs 
for the area. Rather than duplicate 
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or compete with the Plan, the U. S 
joined it. Other non-Commonwealth 
countries of Asia such as the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Indonesia and Japan 
also have become members and 
widened its geographic scope so that 
over 30 per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation is now involved. Clearly, the 
Colombo Plan can no longer be con- 
sidered, in any sense except histor- 
ically, a Commonwealth project. 
The Plan functions at an inter- 
governmental level. It has no perman- 
ent headquarters, no secretariat and no 
funds are allocated to a central pool. 
Contributions are made directly from 
donor country to receiver country 
and the Colombo Plan provides a 
framework as well as a stimulus for 
these individual national development 
The Consultative Com- 
which meets annually, serves 


programs. 
mittee, 
as a forum and clearing house, al- 
lowing multilateral discussion of bi- 
However, the 
decisions concerning what aid shall 
be sought and what provided are 
made, not by the Committee, but by 
the participating governments. 


lateral arrangements. 


No donor nation is under any ob- 
ligation to definite 
amount of assistance to any one coun- 
try or to all of them taken together. 
Fach government makes its individ- 
ual financial arrangements—the U. 5., 
for example, considers its contribu- 


yrovide any 
I 


“the sum total of all we do 
various countries to promote 


tion as 
in the 
their development,” while Australia 
makes a specific budgetary appropria- 
tion ($9,675,000 for 1958-9). 

Existing governmental agencies and 
personnel are employed in the ad- 
ministration of the Plan so that there 


is no huge field mission. Thus, costs 


and overlapping are reduced to a 
minimum. Other international agen- 
cies in the area cooperate with the 
Colombo Plan and both the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and ECAFE have ob- 
servers at the Committee meetings. 

Briefly, the Plan operates on three 
major levels which cover: 

1. The provision of capital and 
equipment, 

2. The sending of experts, tech- 
nicians, teachers and 
the area; 


advisors into 


The training of men and women 
from the area in almost every field 
of study. 

The principal method of achieving 
the desired aims is educational. Even 
under the first item, capital and equip- 
ment, men must be trained to use 
and machines advantageously. 
The fleet of buses, sent in 1956 to 
Djakarta from Australia under the 
Colombo Plan, to supplement that 
nonexistent 


money 


city’s almost transport 
system, serves as an example. The op- 
eration of these buses would have 
been wastefully brief if a group of 
Indonesians had not been previously 
trained in Sydney and Melbourne to 
maintain and service them. 

While the economic problems of 
rubber-producing tin-producing 
Malaya are somewhat different from 
those of petroleum-producing Indo- 
nesia, or tea-producing Ceylon, these 
and other countries of Southeast Asia 
have a common weakness in that their 
national incomes have been principally 
dependent on one or two products. 
A drop in the price of tea on the 
world market could cause dispropor- 
tionate hardships to all Singalese. 

The Colombo Plan hopes to over- 
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come this weakness by diversifying 
industry, creating new secondary in- 
dustries, setting up efficient transport 
and power facilities and, at the same 
time, encouraging increase in primary 
products. All of these aims involve 
training and education. Indian farm- 
ers must be trained to run the trac- 
tors sent to their country to increase 
the wheat output; Malayans must be 
taught to operate the cinema vans 
their country’s 
education program; Burmese need in- 
struction and experience in the use of 


provided for mass 


modern mining equipment. 

At this point certain questions may 
arise concerning the practical aspects 
of this international education pro- 
gram. What about the language? Is the 
instruction done through interpreters? 

The technical experts who go into 
the field to provide on-the-spot train- 
ing: the agronomists, engineers, doc- 
tors, nurses, are mainly from English- 
speaking countries, and normally have 
little, if any, knowledge of the native 
language of the area in which they 
are working. This, of course, puts a 
tremendous premium upon a knowl- 
edge of English Southeast 
Asians. Some of the work is carried 
on through interpreters, but this is 
not wholly satisfactory, since native 
and trainees may 


among 


co-workers come 
from areas where different dialects 
are spoken. 

A functional knowledge of English 
is therefore vital. This is especially 
true for the third level of the Co- 
lombo Plan, the training program. Ob- 
viously, students from Thailand, Pak- 
istan, Sarawak or the Philippines, who 
come to the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand or Aus- 
study, anderstand 


tralia for must 


English to get to succeed in 
their courses or to derive any benefit 
from their experience abroad. 

One Vietnamese boy, aware of his 
deficiency in practical English usage, 
made an intensive study of “It Pays 
to Increase Your Word-Power,” in 
the international edition of The 
Reader’s Digest. He learned some very 
obscure English synonyms, but still 
had difficulty in asking directions to 
New York Univ ersity, and still great- 
er difficulty in understanding his lec- 
tures in mechanical engineering. 


along, 


Difficulty with the language of the 
host country can present an insur- 
mountable barrier to adjustment and 
at the same time magnify other per- 
sonal problems to such a degree that 
the student fails his course or is ren- 
dered totally unable to cope with his 
strange environment. As in the larger 
framework of international relations 
and good-will, confusion arising from 
language misunderstandings under the 
Colombo Plan probably serve, more 
than any single factor, to 
jeopardize the success of the effort. 

That Southeast Asian governments 


other 


are now recognizing that is evident 
from the fact that one of them re- 
cently granted its Minister of Foreign. 
Affairs a whole year’s leave of ab- 
sence to study English abroad. 
Important personages are not the 
only ones, however, to travel and 
study under the Colombo Plan. Or- 
dinary citizens are selected for formal 
undergraduate and graduate univer- 
sity work, for refresher courses, for 
observation and practical experience 
in factories, on farms and at great 
public works such as the Snowy River 
Power Project in the Australian Alps. 


They survey banking methods and 
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work in business enterprises and take 
trade and craft courses. 

They are chosen by their own gov- 
ernments to undertake whatever train- 
ing is considered most necessary and 
advantageous to their country as a 
whole. Courses of training and tours 
of inspection are somewhat limited 
by the facilities available in the donor 
countries. 

Scholarships vary in length of ten- 
ure from six weeks to six years. In 
the case of the longer awards, some of 
the selecting authorities require that 
students enter their government’s 
public service for a corresponding pe- 
riod of time when they return home. 
The donor however, 
make no terms of repayment and at- 
tach no strings to their offers, al- 
though they meet all travel and tui- 
tion expenses as well as provide living, 
medical, and equipment allowances. 

What are the abuses in such a sys- 
tem of selection, and is not the mor- 
tality of candidates very high in a 
program so broadly administered and 
remotely superv ised? There have been 
occasional failures and much has been 
learned in the past eight years con- 
cerning the causes and how to correct 
them. There has been occasional evi- 
dence of nepotism, too, but this prac- 
tice is difficult to avoid, entirely, in 
dealing with people from backgrounds 
based on a social structure of family 
dynasty and_ paternalistic feudalism. 
Such misapplication of funds is the 
exception. 
prove to be a credit to their nominat- 


governments, 


The majority of trainees 


ing committees. 

It is hoped that the students, in 
addition to the specific knowledge 
they acquire, will achieve a greater 


understanding of the Western w ay of 


life simply by living in the tech- 
nologically more countries. 
This appreciation they will carry with 
them when they return home to po- 
sitions of responsibility. Especially 
now, when the United States is under 
such criticism for what seems to be 
a colonial attitude toward the non- 
white peoples, it is important that 
the colored races—brown and yellow, 
as well as black—should realize that 
all Americans are not white suprem- 
acists. 


Two-Way Benefits 

The educational benefits of the Co- 
lombo Plan are by no means advan- 
tageous to the Southeast Asian re- 
cipients alone. 
the donor countries derive invaluable 
scientific knowledge from their field 
work in where unique con- 
ditions of climate and terrain present 
special problems for technological so- 
lution. From a social standpoint they 


The experts sent by 


areas 


also have a much better perspective 
from which to view behavior patterns 
which seem absurd to the West, but 
have a logic and harmony of their 
own when observed within the frame- 
work of Oriental culture. When they 
return home they bring this new out- 
look back with them. 

The social adjustment in the host 
countries is likewise really a two-way 
affair. The more casual Anglo- Saxons, 
whether in New Zealand or Canada, 
must also be prepared to understand, 
and not just label “peculiar” or 
“strange,” differences in cultural pat- 
terns between East and West. 

They must try 
dilemma of the Indian physiotherapy 


to appreciate the 
trainee who does not wish to ex- 


change her beautiful, though volu- 
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minously inhibiting sari, for gym 
shorts during exercise periods; they 
must acknowledge the concern and 
resulting distraction of the Indonesian 
whose wife is preg- 
nant back in Sumatra. They must 
learn to respect the observance of 


“number three” 


Ramadan and other religious festivals, 
have had little 
They must rec- 


of which they may 
previous experience. 
ognize the difficulties involved in 
using knives and 
chopsticks or fingers; the difficulties 


forks instead of 
in coping with foreign currency, even 
on beds or doing ; laundry 
They must learn 


in sleeping 
for the first time. ; 
not to expect too much, scholastically, 
from students during fasting periods 
or when they have had bad news from 
home. 

By the exercise of consideration and 
tact in personal matters such as these, 
the people of the host countries can 
help not only the social adjustment 
and educational success of individual 
students, but also help themselves to 
better understand Southeast Asia. 

Co-existence, even friendship, is a 
matter of understanding. To achieve 
understanding between such widely 
different and geographically remote 
areas of the world as Pakistan, and 
Canada or the United States, educa- 
tion is necessary. The urgency of 
the matter makes adult education the 
only effective means of reaching the 
leadership. 

Although we cannot hope to eval- 
uate the total results of the Colombo 
Plan in a mere eight years of opera- 
tion, we may point to the role of 
this trained leadership in achieving 
the aims of the (Some 
13,000 persons from Burma, Cambo- 
India, Japan, 


pre ram. 


Indonesia, 


dia, Ceylon, 


Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, Thailand, 
and the British colonies of North 
Borneo, Singapore, Brunei and Sara- 
wak have received awards during this 
period, and 6,000 experts have worked 
in these same countries.) 
Australia has found the 
Plan so successful as a means of im- 


Colombo 


proving its relations with its nearest 
neighbors in Asia that it recently has 
inaugurated another similar adult edu- 
cation project, called the Australian 
International Scholarship Scheme, to 
enable men and women from non- 
Colombo Plan countries to study in 
Australia. 

The Colombo Plan is unabashedly 
idealistic, yet basically practical. It 
hopes to influence world peace. It 
recognizes the right of the peoples of 
Asia to govern themselves as well as 
their right to a decent standard of liv- 
ing. At the same time it realizes that an 
improved standard of living in the 
Orient holds potential markets for 
Western goods. Further, the Plan’s 
self-help approach is psychologically 
sound and the rewards are expected 
to be friendship and economic co- 
operation. 

It has already proved its potential 
value as Ceylon, India, Pakistan and 
others have assumed the dual role of 
donor-receiver countries. By and 
large, the program for training future 
leaders and key workers is surely a 
more satisfactory way of winning the 
uncommitted nations, and reinforcing 
them against unfriendly propaganda, 
signing checks for bil- 
tottering 


than merely 
lions of dollars to bolster 
economies—a procedure that has re- 
sulted in spectacular failure in the 
Middle East. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SERVE 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


By Homer Kempfer 


Adult Education Advisor, ICA, New Delhi, India and formerly Executive Director, Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


puLts who enrolled last year in 
A\ private correspondence courses 
outnumbered the freshmen in all col- 
leges and universities in the country. 
Enrollment in such courses will prob- 
ably double in a decade. 

There are good social-trend reasons 
for this size and growth—increased 
population mobility, earlier marriages, 
technological changes requiring life- 
long learning, shortage of qualified 
resident teachers, and greater public 
acceptance and recognition of the 
worth of the correspondence method. 

Then there are the inherent ad- 
vantages of home study: flexibility of 
study hours, student-controlled rate 
of progress, individual attention, and 
economy. When coupled with vol- 
ume enrollment possible in schools 
operating on a national scale, the cor- 
respondence method, like the as- 
sembly line in industry, represents a 
technological break-through which 
can give high quality education at low 
cost. 

Who enrolls in private correspond- 
ence study and why? Three-fourths 
of those enrolled are men and two- 
thirds of them are married. 


Typical Student 

Home study is primarily adult edu- 
cation. The typical student is 26.5 
years old, with women five years 


younger than men. Half the men are 


between 22 and 34 years. Half the 
women are between 18 and 32. 

Of the women under 18, most are 
girls who quit school for work or 
marriage and are finishing high school. 
Most of the remainder are taking art 
or airline training. 

The majority of home study stu- 
dents are high school graduates. Over 
13 per cent have completed one or 
more years of college. College grad- 
uates increasingly enroll in home 
study to add the knowledge and 
skills of another profession to, their 
present competence. An engineer 
wants another technical specialty; a 
lawyer takes accounting; an account- 
ant studies law; or a teacher enrolls 
in creative writing. One-fourth of all 
CPAs, for obtain — their 
training by home study. In practically 
prepare 


instance, 


every state candidates can 
for the professional engineering ex- 
aminations by home study plus ap- 
propriate work experience without 
ever going to college. 

Men students have had more edu- 
cation than women. Two per cent 
of all students have had less than 
eight years of schooling. 

Home study students enroll to get 
ahead. Three-fourths of all enroll- 
ments are in vocational courses. If the 
high school diploma sought for oc- 
cupational advancement is included, 
over 90 per cent of all home study 
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enrollment is motivated by the desire 
for economic security and financial 
reward. 

Home study students are located 
everywhere. Cities, suburbs, rural 
areas, and sparsely settled territories 
provide students in proportion to 
their total population. 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers enroll in greatest numbers. 
One-fourth of all home study enroll- 
ment is from this census classification. 
Laborers, and service, clerical, and 
kindred workers are next. A consider- 
able proportion are professional, tech- 
nical, and sales workers, and semi- 
skilled operatives. Not many man- 
agers, proprietors and officials enroll. 
Fewest proportionally come from ag- 
ricultural occupations. 

Nearly 15 per cent enroll in other 
service occupations and 13.9 per cent 
are scattered in a wide variety of mis- 
cellaneous courses ranging from ag- 
riculture and art to yacht design. 

With such an extensive enrollment, 
local counselors and directors of adult 
education are frequently asked for 
advice about taking a home study 
course. They are faced with the ques- 
tion: Is a home study course a good 
solution in this case? 

The answer depends upon three 
elements: the prospective student, the 
course he has in mind, and the school. 


A Clear Purpose 


. Unless he wants the course for ex- 
ploratory purposes, the student should 
have a reasonably clear and definite 
purpose, be seriously interested in the 
subject, and be able to work on his 
own initiative. Good home study in- 
structional materials are likely to be 
easier and more self-teaching than 


classroom texts. The student, how- 
ever, will find no group enthusiasm 
or time schedule to stimulate his 
progress. And good home study 
schools don’t want potential dropouts. 

The course should be what the 
student wants. Not all radio-TV 
courses, for example, are the same. 
Some emphasize electronics, some 
radio repair, some television main- 
tenance, some broadcast engineering, 
some studio techniques, and some 
FCC license preparation. 

Some so-called courses are merely 
books without any instructional serv- 
ice. Others are sets of books with 
consultation-by-mail privileges but no 
required assignments. A true cor- 
respondence course provides for sys- 
tematic two-way communication with 
periodic reports or examinations sent 
in by the student and grading and 
individual instructional service ren- 
dered by the school. While com- 
petition in most fields keep the tuition 
rates down, the student should know 
what he is getting and should clearly 
understand the terms and conditions 
of enrollment before accepting them. 

No course is better than the school 
behind it. A good school: 

1. Has up-to-date and educationally 
sound courses; 

2. Maintains a competent faculty; 

3. Admits only qualified students; 

4. Provides satisfactory educational 
services; 

5. Keeps its tuition reasonable; 

6. Has a high proportion of satis- 
fied students; 

7. Truthfully advertises its courses; 


8. Is financially responsible; 
9. Maintains ethical relationships 
with its students. 


ON “COMMUNITIES AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT” 


By Jean Ogden 


Extension Division, University of Virginia 


TIMELY and practical book is T. 

R. Batten’s Communities and 
Their Development, recently pub- 
lished in England. It is especially time- 
ly because of the Americans who are 
working in other countries as well as 
their own under United States gov- 
ernment programs and those of volun- 
tary agencies. It is practical because 
Mr. Batten’s observations are taken 
from many areas over a period of 
years. 

For his observations and conclusions 
he has drawn upon 22 years of service 
in West and East Africa (1927-1949) 
and upon eight years as senior lecturer 
and supervisor of studies in commu- 
nity development at the University of 
London Institute of Education. 

During his eight years with the 

Institute, Mr. Batten made compar- 
ative studies of community work with 
special reference to the tropics. His 
study of a wide range of reports, 
journals, and publications of many 
programs (non-tropical as well as 
tropical) has furnished a broad base 
in information of what is happening 
in communities throughout the world 
—and how it is being helped to happen 
by outside agencies. 


In_ his preface he points out that 
even more important have been his 


‘Communities and Their Development. By 
T. R. Batten. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. 248 pp. Price in U.K. 15° net. 


discussions with field officers, direc- 
tors, and other workers, about 20 of 
whom come to the Institute each 
year to study community develop- 
ment or the techniques of extension 
work. In these discussions he has 
been able to check theories and sug- 
gested procedures and approaches 
against the firsthand knowledge and 
experience of these workers from the 
field. 

“In fact,” he writes, “many of the 
examples selected have been preferred 
to other examples just because it has 
been possible to check them in this 
way. Thus, in a very real sense, this 
book is the product of group study. 
Most of the 150 officers from tropical 
and subtropical countries who have 
worked on the Community Develop- 
ment Course at the Institute have in 
some way or another contributed to 
the ideas it contains.” 

This background is essential to an 
understanding and an appraisal of Mr. 
Batten’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of community development, a 
subject on which we have had so 
many books in the past few years. 
Most of these have been based to a 
large extent on experience in a limited 
area or in a limited number of proj- 
ects. It is time, with the continuously 
and rapidly shrinking world, for us to 
have a comparative study in order to 
help us sort out basic assumptions and 
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principles that seem almost universal 
in an approach to effective and con- 
tinuing community development. T. 
R. Batten has given us such a study. 


Yet, the word “study” sounds too 
formal for this book. The style is 
simple and readable. Theories are il- 
lustrated by so many and such inter- 
esting examples that the reader is led 
from one chapter to the next without 
effort or boredom. Chapters deal with 
such subjects as trends in community 
development; agencies and their ap- 
proaches; some principles of agency 
work; directing change; aiding com- 
munity projects (a very important 
chapter); projects in disorganized 
communities; the school in relation 
literacy; working 
with groups already established; 
There 
is none of these subjects that all 
us who work in and with commu- 
nities has not or will not come to 
grips with. 


to its community; 


lecting and training workers. 


Community Development Defined 


The author attempts to define com- 
munity defini- 
tions, have stressed 


development. 
he points out, 
community almost to the exclusion 
of the development agency’s role. 
Others have dealt primarily with the 
and have treated the com- 
munity more or less as something the 
agency does something for or to. He 


agencies, 


quotes a definition that deals with 
both 
evolved 


community and 
from discussions of 
administrators participating 
in the Cambridge Conference, 1948. 


agency. It 
colonial 


Here is the definition: “A move- 
ment to promote better living for 
the whole community, with the active 


participation, and if possible on the 
initiative of the community, but if 
this initiative is not forthcoming, by 
the use of techniques for arousing and 
stimulating it in order to secure its 
active and enthusiastic response to the 
movement... . It includes the whole 
range of development activities in the 
districts, whether these are under- 
taken by government or unofficial 
bodies.” 

Later in the book, Mr. Batten gives 
a more simple definition: “ com- 
munity development is the process 
by w hich a community adapts itself 
to change, and a community dev elop- 
ment agency is the outside organiza- 
tion that tried to help this process and 
speed it up.” This is a satisfactory 
definition. 


Characteristics of Change 


After this definition, Mr. Batten 


proceeds to look at some of the 
characteristics that affect a commu- 
nity’s reaction to change. Some of the 


conclusions concerning these char- 
acteristics have pointed toward “gen- 
eral principles underlying all good 
community development work” from 
the agency approach. These we list 


below: 


1. The agency must establish 
friendly and trustful relations with 
the people whom it hopes to influence. 

2. The agency must reach agree- 
ment with the people on what the 
change should be. 

3. The agency must demonstrate 
that such a change is safe. 

4. The agency must be interested 
in working with groups. 

He discusses briefly and convinc- 
ingly each of these four general 
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principles. He illustrates them with 
examples from actual experiences in 
Latin America, East Africa, India, 
and Formosa; and from experiences 
of several agencies such as health, 
sanitation, child welfare, and agri- 
culture. 


We could readily supplement his 
examples from programs in several 
parts of the United States. In fact, 
when he points out the effectiveness 
of an appropriate quotation from the 
Koran in convincing the Arab fella- 
hin of the desirability of a certain 
change, he adds: “Similiarly, an ap- 
propriate text from the Bible is said 
to have the same convincing effect in 
some of the rural communities of 
the United States.” We can cite 
chapter and verse from Southwest 
Virginia to substantiate this state- 
ment. 


Principles of Agency Work 


Groups already existing and_ so- 
called experts within a community 
cannot be ignored and should not 
be worked against. The witch doctor 
may be wrong in his treatment of 
ilIness and often definitely harmful 
from the point of view of medical 
science. Yet he is the accepted expert 
and must be “educated” so that he 
will work with, rather than against, 
the new ideas. The same is true of the 
old woman midwife. The worker 
must gain her confidence and teach 
her some of the basic principles of 
midwifery as science sees it. Through 
her help he can gain the cooperation 
of the community in carrying out 
his new ideas. In Formosa, he points 
out, it has been found even more im- 
portant to work on child welfare with 


with the 


the mothers-in-law than 
young mothers themselves. 


The discussion of principles of 
agency work concludes that it is not 
enough to study a community to 
know what is theoretically and in- 
dubitably desirable. In practice a 
worker will find that many factors, 
other than material need, will be en- 
countered. Some of these will be 
emotional, but none the less real. Any 
worker or agency must, therefore, 
understand and consider the basic 
culture, deep-seated customs and be- 
liefs, the importance of status, and 
the underlying reasons for feelings or 
emotional reactions; as well as the 
economy, if he wishes to help the 
community toward a better standard 
of living. Many communities in India, 
for ex: ample, cannot afford the ex- 
perimental period (with new seeds, 
new tools, new farming techniques) 
if it threatens the yield a single 
harvest.” 


In bridging the gulf between what 
the agency knows is desirable and 
what the villager believes is desirable, 


education of the community is essen- 


tial. And it is good to remember that 
education is a two-way process! If 
education seems to the agency to have 
failed, “the teaching may be wrong 
and the agency itself may need to 
learn.” An Asian conference on tech- 
nical assistance concluded that experts 
“who knew all the answers before 
they got there were no use at all.” 
They proved to be more familiar 
with techniques than sensitive to 
people and situations. 


In a chapter on directing change, 
Mr. Batten reminds us of what we, 
in our enthusiasm for a project, may 
tend to lose sight of temporarily: T he 
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change itself is less important than 
the way it is brought about. He cites 
the Anchau Rural Development 
scheme (Zaria Province, Northern 
Nigeria) as a case in point. The 
Scheme, which started in 1937, had 
for its purpose the eradication of the 
tsetse fly in that area by creating a 
fly-free corridor some 70 miles long 
and 10 miles wide. Then about 60,000 
people from the surrounding area 
were to be moved into the corridor. 


Directing Change 


Studies and surveys were made. 
The scientific basis of the plan was 
impeccable. But the people whose 
lives were to be seriously disrupted 
by the resettlement plan were not 
consulted. Many of the peasants ran 
away to another province; the 
“townsmen of old Anchau,” says a 
report, “proved far more intractable 
than the peasants and have the typical, 
but understandable, slum dwellers’ 
mentality; even though they require 
much stronger handling, they are at 
last settling down.” 

In reading the report, Mr. Batten 
notes, one gets the impression that 
the people of the area were there to 
“be done good to” in the mass. That 
each one was a person with his own 
desires, hopes, and fears, seems not 
to have been thought of. “At the end 
of 10 years the officer in charge wrote 
quite frankly that the Anchau Cor- 
ridor must have continuous outside 
supervision while a native administra- 
tion is being trained, or it will cer- 
tainly slip back.” 

Again, we could easily parallel this 
experience with many in the United 
States. There were the elaborate gov- 


ernment plans made for persons to be 
moved from their impoverished 
Southern Appalachian farms to make 
way for a great National Park and 
the Skyline Drive. Their land, their 
housing, their general well-being were 
to be greatly improved by the plans 
made for them. Economically and 
materially their lot would be much 
better than they could have imagined. 

But where are these people now? 
Certainly not in the resettlements 
planned for them. Perhaps, better off 
in a way of living they have found 
for themselves; perhaps floundering 
helplessly in the slums of an industrial 
city to which they have found their 
way. 


Using Coercion 


Coercion will work, Mr. Batten 
points out, only to a certain degree. 
What is done for rather than with the 
people has small chance of becoming 
a permanent and_ self-perpetuating 
plan, no matter what the material 
values may be. He refers to the pre- 
war community work in Macedonia. 
In a report from this program we find 
the opinion that there would be no 
objection to coercion if its use led 
to permanent benefits. But, the report 
continues, it has been tried in many 
places without success. 

A discussion in Mr. Batten’s book 
of “through whom to work” has 
much food for thought so simply 
stated as to seem obvious. Yet if we 
check it against programs we have 
known (perhaps even been a part of) 
we shall realize that the seemingly 
obvious is sometimes neglected in 
practice. It is important, he tells us, 
to find the right people in any com- 
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munity to introduce new ideas. We 
look for “the leaders.” But the ac- 
cepted leaders may be the least willing 
to change lest their prestige be threat- 
ened. Those who have least to lose 
may be the most ready to try some- 
thing new. 

This seems a logical place to begin. 
They may be able to demonstrate to 
others. But what of their status in the 
community? Are they respected? Can 
they command a following? Will 
other people adopt new customs ad- 
vocated by those who are of lower 
status than they themselves enjoy? 


Community Projects 


We must, he continues, find ways 
of working with the whole commu- 
nity and with an understanding of 
total community values, habits, cus- 
toms, needs, and resources. Working 
with any one segment may break the 
whole community into factions work- 
ing at cross purposes. 


In like manner cooperation and 
understanding among agencies are 


essential. Some fine advances have 
been made in this respect, but more 
remains to be done. In Ceylon, for 
example, in one and the same village, 
the Agriculture Department may 
sponsor young farmers clubs; the 
Rural Development Department may 
advocate rural development societies; 
the Cooperative Department call for 
the organizing of cooperative credit 
societies; while the Local Govern- 
ment Department is sponsoring com- 
munity centers. 

This multiplicity of organizations, 
inevitably with overlapping member- 
ship, confuses the village people and 
may become such a nuisance to them 
that they withdraw their support 


from all. Again, this approach stirs 
up rivalries and creates factions. A 
fragmented approach by many agen- 
cies tends to produce a fragmented 
community. On the other hand, a 
united approach by many agencies, 
each aware of and calling upon the 
others’ skills and strengthening the 
others’ position in their special areas 
of interest, tends to build a commu- 
nity rather than to carry out a proj- 
ect. 

Though. the example is from Cey- 
lon, the problem raised is by no means 
limited to one country. It is found 
wherever agencies concern them- 
selves with community development: 
whether in Ceylon, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, or the United States. A sepa- 
rate approach by each agency does 
not always indicate a selfish interest 
in getting credit for a program. More 
often, undoubtedly, it results from 
genuine belief in and enthusiasm for 
its special concern as The Way to 
community development. This feel- 
ing is frequently coupled with a lack 
of understanding of purposes and pro- 
grams of other agencies and, where 
this is true, gaining that understanding 
and planning 2 united approach will 
be mutually advantageous. 


District Team 

In this respect, Mr. Batten has 
written about ways that have been 
tried to obviate the multiplicity of 
approaches. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing yet worked out is the area or 
district team. These teams, particular- 
ly in Uganda, have organized and 
made excellent use of the demonstra- 
tion team. 

The section of the book dealing 
with this (Chapter V) is too full of 
ideas for a summary to do it justice. 
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Any agency will find this chapter 
most helpful if it is sincerely inter- 
ested in finding a way to get the 
whole job done rather than to be the 
one to get the credit for doing a 
fragment of the whole. In this con- 
nection it might be pointed out that 
Mr. Batten produces evidence that 
a “successful project” in one area 
of living does not always lead to 
building a better community. There 
must be a series of related projects to 
result in a program of community 
development—related in the thinking 
of the people of the community as 
well as in that of the outside agencies. 


A number of times in reading the 
book, we find the question arising 
either in the book or in our minds: 
Is the so-called community project 
such in reality? There are ex camples 
cited of community centers, village 
halls, clinics, schools, wells for pure 
water, in which the people did the 
work but do not use the facilities. 


One village headman when asked 
why the village hall had been built 
replied quite ‘simply and, from his 
point of honestly, “For the 
government.” This hall, built by 


community people, was in actual fact 


view, 


used for 
rather than for activities of the com- 
munity. It was a government project 
to which the people had given their 
labor—and probably was a useful con- 
tribution if recognized for what it 
is and not pointed to as a “community 
development project.” 


government tax collections 


Some _ discernible tendencies on 
the part of community development 
workers to bypass more difficult com- 
munities in favor of the more co- 
operative are commented on. The 
purpose in such selection is usually 


the desire to show quick results. This 
approach may have something in its 
favor as a way of showing that it can 
be done. But the more difficult com- 
munities must be tackled if there is 
to be any lasting and widespread de- 
velopment in an area. Methods of 
working in these disorganized com- 
munities are ably presented in Chapter 
VII. 


The Movable School 


In the discussion of working with 
groups, there is attention given to the 
use of visual aids, radio programs, 
personal demonstrations, and other 
techniques about which we all are still 
groping for the most effective ways 
of use. The movable school seems to 
have proved effective, as have local 
fairs and exhibits. 


In an experiment in Jamaica, des- 
cribed in Chapter XI, the movable 
school idea worked well. The school 


was a welfare car equipped with 
cooking utensils, sprayers for plants 
and latrines, a pair of purebred chick- 
ens with samples of their eggs to com- 
pare with those locally produced, 
first aid kit, and similar practical ex- 
hibits. There were also posters, film- 
strips and projector, samples of local 
handicraft and preserved foods, and 
free literature to distribute. Immedi- 
ately modifications of the movable 
school for another locality will occur 
to the community worker. 

It is of interest to Americans, es- 
pecially those of us who live and 
work in the Southeast, to read in Mr. 
Batten’s book that the movable school 
technique was first used by Booker 
T. Washington at Tuskegee Institute. 
It was in this way he reached, at 
their homes, impoverished Negro 
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farmers who could not easily be 
reached by any other means. The 
whole emphasis in the later develop- 
ment of this technique has been “to 
help people to help themselves in im- 
proving homes and farms.” For its 
success it depends, as do most tech- 
niques, on local adaptation and detail. 


There are many more useful and 
thought provoking ideas the 
book’s 14 chapters than can be indi- 
cated in a review. Each chapter is 
supplemented by a list of references 
quoted from or otherwise used in the 
text. Some readers may wish to follow 
up some of these references but, in 
general, it will not repay them for 
the time consumed in finding the 
pamphlets, periodicals, and reports in- 
cluded. Grouping these references, 
listed by chapters, at the end of the 
book is clear and logical. 


o 

This reader, however, always finds 
it irritating to interrupt the continu- 
ity of the text by having to turn to 
the back for the reference. But there 
are two schools of thought on this 
subject. A perusal of references after 
finishing the book makes one want to 
turn back to the chapter indicated to 
find what has been used from that 
particular reference, and to what pur- 
pose. Such a procedure is discouraged 
by the obscurity of the small superior 
reference figure, especially when it is 
in the middle of a paragraph or sen- 
tence. 


There are also some suggestions for 


further reading. The general back- 


ground list is good. Books and articles 
on community development are like- 
wise good, but extremely limited not 
only in number, but more especially 
in coverage of the field. This is some- 


what disappointing after the far-flung 
examples in the text. There is a good 
index. 

T. R. Batten has written a useful 
and very readable book. In spite of 
his subtitle, “An Introductory Study 
with Special Reference to the Trop- 
ics,” his generalizations, illustrations, 
and conclusions are by no means re- 
stricted to tropical subtropical 
countries. To the community worker 
who believes that communities are 
communities the wide world over, 
and that certain basic assumptions and 
principles apply to all, whatever their 
location and stage of development, 
the book brings reassurance. It will 
strengthen him in his conviction. To 
the skeptic it may bring at least the 
need to question the point of view 
that “East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.” They 
have met—as have also North and 
South—and are continuing to meet in 
applying the same basic principles to 
communities and finding them effec- 
tive. 

The book is a painstaking, honest, 
and useful interpretation of “how far 
the methods the agencies have used 
have been efficient and consistent 
with their aims.” This is the author’s 
statement of what he has tried to do. 
He continues, “I have not yet tried 
to evaluate the aims themselves.” 

The reader misses a philosophy of 
community development, but this 
statement may be in clarification of 
that lack. The phrase “not yet tried” 
makes one hope that this may come 
in a later book since the present vol- 
ume is subtitled, “An Introductory 
Study. 


” 
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(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By D. J. O'Connor. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1957. VII, 148 pp. 
$3.75. 

This small book, written by a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool in England, makes 
a distinctive contribution to the avail- 
able literature of educational philos- 
ophy in America in at least three 
ways. First, the author deals system- 
atically with important questions of 
educational theory from a philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, “logical analysis” or 
“critical empiricism,” which has found 
no previous full-throated expression 
among American philosophers of edu- 
cation. Yet this philosophical view- 
point has been a center of contro- 
versy within “general” philosophical 
circles since the 1930’s and has proved 
attractive to many in the generation 
of American philosophers of educa- 
tion now coming to maturity. 

Second, he has contributed ably to 
the clarification and simplification of 
each of the important questions he 
has analyzed—an analysis which should 
encourage further relevant discussion 
of the questions. Third, instead of 
making exaggerated claims for the po- 
tential contributions of philosophy to 
the resolution of the dilemmas of con- 
temporary education, he has tried 
sharply to limit and clarify the nature 
and scope of these contributions, 
without denying their importance or 
value. 

What does Professor O’Connor 
conceive the functions of the philoso- 
pher, as logical analyst, to be? He is 


“a critic rather than—a discoverer.” 


(p.111) His task is basically analysis 
and criticism addressed to two major 
outcomes—“the negative effect of an 
intellectual antiseptic, inhibiting the 
growth of concepts and theories that 
lie beyond the common check of logic 
and experience,” and “the positive re- 
sult of clarifying and refocusing our 
thinking on those questions that we 
find puzzling and for which the 
growth of natural know ledge gives no 
final solutions. Such are the questions 
of morality, politics, religion and edu- 
cation.” (p.113) 

Professor O’Connor does not deny 
to the critically empirical philosopher 
the right to formulate theories of his 
own. But such theory construction, 
when undertaken by the kind of phi- 
losopher he approves, “is in the na- 
ture of a reshuffling of the items of 
experience into a comprehensible pat- 
tern like the solution of a jigsaw 
puzzle. This is very unlike traditional 
metaphysics w hich often invoked un- 
known and unknowable entities or 
arbitrary ‘principles’ to account for 
our puzzlement about the everyday 
world.” (p. 112) 

These quotations suggest the anti- 
speculative, antimetaphysical bias of 
Professor O’Connor’s philosophical 
viewpoint. Much of his attack upon 
the work of “traditional metaphysi- 
clans” is in terms of their confusion 
about the meaning of the questions 
they sought to answer. Some of their 
questions were “pseudo-questions” 
which either demanded predeter- 
mined answers, like the questions in 
a catechism or traditional classroom 
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recitation, or which gave no leads as 
to the kinds of empirical evidence 
which might lead to an answer one 
way or another. 


And they not infrequently made the 
claim that their “answers” to such 
questions represented a “final” knowl- 
edge somehow superior to the “an- 
swer,” to the kinds of questions which 
the factual scientist or the formal sci- 
entist (logician or mathematician) 
seeks to discover and test. Yet, what- 
ever the claim, none of the traditional 
metaphy sical answers has proved final 
or conclusive. And the puzzlements of 
men in “morality, politics, religion 
and education”’ are still with us, often 
accented by group-reenforced con- 
flicts among proponents of varying 
and contrary “metaphysical answ ers’ 
to them. The task of the philosopher 
is, through linguistic analysis and crit- 
icism, to expose the pseudo-questions, 
to clarify the answerable questions. 


What educational. puzzlements has 
Professor O’Connor sought philosoph- 
ically to clarify? The first and most 
fundamental is the problem of the 
justification of value judgments. * ‘The 
nature of value judgments and the 
logic of their justification is—the most 


obvious point of contact between 
philosophy and education.” (p.13) 
With this judgment of the author, the 
reviewer is in full agreement. No re- 
sponsible educator can escape making 
moral or aesthetic valuations of the 
objectives of education or of the con- 
tent and method chosen to serve these 
objectives. 


The growth of positive knowledge 
in psy chology, sociology and anthro- 
pology has informed and hopefully 
will increasingly inform these valua- 
tions. Such knowledge cannot in and 
of itself ever decide what educators 
should value. And the educator con- 
fronts in a fragmented society diverse, 


confused and conflicting bases and 
criteria of value judgment. What 
“everybody” believes is no satisfac- 
tory criterion in many areas of judg- 
ment about educational policy or 
practice. For there is no existing con- 
sensus of “everybody” to which the 
educator can appeal. How then should 
he justify the value judgments which 
inescapably he must make? 


Professor O’Connor in his third 
chapter offers a simple, clear, succinct 
and admirable review of the present 
state of philosophic opinion on this 
central question of the educator. His 
critique of “subjectivist” (‘value’ is 
what I or we like) and “objectivist” 
(‘value’ is a quality or norm somehow 
out there to be discovered by intui- 
tion, revelation or ‘objective’ science ) 
answers té this question is telling and 
not easily refutable. 


He looks sy mpathetic: lly at Steven- 
son’s analy sis of the language of ethi- 
cal discourse which shows that this 
language contains informative, expres- 
sive and persuasive elements—not just 
informative elements (as objectivists 
seem to claim) or expressive elements 
(as subjectivists seem to claim.) He 
suggests that this sort of analysis, if 
used, may help men and groups of 
men settle actually their value con- 
flicts but leave the question of wheth- 
er they have settled them in a valid 
way still open and unsettled. And this 
is the way O’Connor actually leaves 
the question, though not ‘without 
some clarification of the logical re- 
quirements of any valid answer to it. 


A second area of puzzlement for 
the educator which is clarified is the 
problem of theories and explanations. 
This is a problem for educators in at 
least two ways. First, what is the 
nature of the theories by which edu- 
cators seek to guide and explain their 
own practices? Second, what is the 
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nature of the theories about any num- 
ber of things which educators seek 
to communicate to students in at- 
tempting to extend their ability to 
explain their actions and their world? 

O’Connor’s construction of a spec- 
trum of ways of explanation from 
simple “narrative” accounting for 
connections between events and things 
to strict subsumption of particular re- 
lationships under some valid general 
“law” or system of “laws” provides 
a useful introduction to the problem. 


This review has suggested the ex- 
cellence of O’Connor’s book. What 
difficulties has the reviewer found in it 
of which readers should be aware? The 
first difficulty has to do with Professor 
O’Connor’s “conception of the phil- 
osopher’s program and responsibility, 
particularly on the speculative side. 
Was the major fault of traditional 
philosophers (for O’Connor, philoso- 
phers before Bertrand Russell and G. 
FE. Moore) in their undertaking spec- 
ulative ventures or in the exaggerated 
cognitive claims which they fre- 
quently made for their speculations? 

Perhaps if these speculations are 
taken, not as knowledge primarily, 
but as more or less informed and dis- 
ciplined expressions of aspirations for 
human action and as justifications of 
projected policies and directions for 
human choice and action, both their 
significance and their limitations may 
become clearer for contemporary 
men. 


To absolve contemporary philoso- 
phers from responsibility for attempts 
to project synoptic perspectives of 
man and his estate in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge, as O’Connor tends to 
do, is to leave the task of synopsis, 
which will be undertaken in any 
event, entirely to persuaders, self-ap- 
pointed Messiahs, who are often less 
responsive to the demands of intellec- 


tual discipline, less aware of the need 
for humility before the complexity of 
the human situation, than philosoph- 
ers are or ought to be. 


Second, if in his theorizing about 
contemporary morality, politics, re- 
ligion and education, an educator 
limits himself to notions and ideas for 
which he can find referents in present 
or past experience, will his theorizing 
serve unwittingly a conservative func- 
tion in guiding the human enterprises? 
Perhaps one needs to go beyond the 
actualities of past and present ‘experi- 
ence in his speculations about man 
and his choices and actions in order 
to create new and unprecedented pat- 
terns of experience. Perhaps such new 
and unprecedented patterns will be 
required effectively to resolve many 
of the puzzlements of contemporary 
practice. 

This does not condone failures to 
use the knowledge we already have 
or to test speculations against avail- 
able knowledge. It does suggest that 
one must creatively imagine the un- 
known meanings of what we now 
know in order to put our knowledge 
to responsible use. We accept this 
for the artchitect and engineer. Why 
not for the educational theorist as 
well? 


Third, one may doubt that the 
problem of justifying value judgments 
will ever be solved by any philosopher 
who limits his viewpoint to the per- 
spective of the detached observer and 
analyst of human choice and action. 
Somehow the viewpoint must include 
as well the perspective of the prac- 
tical man confronting situations re- 
quiring choice and action. This means 
somehow conceptually undercutting 
the traditional and mischievous dis- 
tinction between “subjective” and 
“objective” in some more inclusive 
viewpoint—that of participator-observ- 
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er or actor-critic. Professor O’Connor 
shows the philosophic uninhabitability 
of the “subjectivist” and ‘ ‘objectivist” 
poles. He does not desert sufficiently 
his posture of detached and orbiting 
critic to explore a temperate zone for 
philosophers and practical men to in- 
habit jointly as they work further on 
their pressing value conflicts and 
quandaries. 

KENNETH D. BENNE 

Professor of Human Relations 

Boston University 


TOWARD THE LIBERALLY 
EDUCATED EXECUTIVE. By 
Robert Goldwin, Editor, and Charles 
Nelson, Consultant. White Plains: 
The Fund for Adult Education, 1957. 


110 pp. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR EXECUTIVES. 
By Peter E. Siegle: Chicago Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1958. 74 pp. 


Written as part of a trilogy issued 
by two leading adult education agen- 
cies, Toward the Liberally Educated 
Executive and New Directions in 
Liberal Education for Executives ex- 
plore various phases of the much dis- 
cussed topic of the value of a liberal 
education to a business executive. 

The first booklet is a collection of 
16 essays compiled from the writings 
and speeches of noted industrialists, 
educators, and philosophers. Designed 
to introduce the reader to the im- 
portance of liberal arts in effecting 
the “broad-gauged” development re- 
quired of modern day executives, the 
brochure is divided suitably into two 
general areas. 

The first selections describe the ac- 
tual practical relationship by which 
the liberal arts can be wedded to an 
executive mind previously trained 


only in functional specialties. The lat- 
ter portion contains articles defining 
liberal arts and exploring the _hall- 
marks of a liberally educated execu- 
tive, his responsibilities, privileges, and 
general mode of living. 

Among the more notable articles 
are Mortimer Adler’s penetrating 
study entitled “Labor, Leisure, and 
Liberal Education” and “Liberal Arts 
as Training for Executives” by Fred- 
eric E. Pamp, Jr. Mr. Adler presents 
a highly academic analysis of the re- 
lationship and interdependence of 
labor, leisure, and liberal education 
while Mr. Pamp pinpoints the long 
range contribution of the humanities 
as a concentration on meanings and 
value judgments at all levels of life. 

New Directions in Liberal Educa- 
tion for Executives is an analysis of 
some of the outstanding experiments 
in providing an adult liberal arts edu- 
cation for executives. Thirteen dif- 
ferent programs are explored. In- 
cluded are the company -sponsored 
courses established by A. T. & T. at 
five colleges and universities as well 
as programs independently conceived 
and developed at other educational in- 
stitutions. 


Mr. Siegle finds a basic agreement 
on fundamentals among the various 
experiments and notes that any dif- 
ference among them is “in degree and 
emphasis rather than in kind.” More- 
over, each program embodies an edu- 
cational philosophy similar to the 
general background ideas conveyed in 
Toward the Liberally Educated Ex- 
ecutive 

Basically, the schools introduce their 
students to the vast fields of philoso- 
phy, history, economics, literature, re- 
ligion and ‘sociology. Some stress the 
social sciences; others, the more 
purely speculative disciplines. Each at- 
tempts to correlate its curriculum 
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with cultural activities on campus and 
in the community, and all use visiting 
intellectuals as guest Jécturers. 


Differences among the programs are 
found in duration, cost of instruction 
and the number, type and geographi- 
cal distribution of participants. Stu- 
dents vary in age and job assignments, 
but most represent middle manage- 
ment in the middle or late thirties. 


The program at Aspen, Colorado, is 
unique in that it is geared to top-level 
executives and is completely inde- 
pendent of college participation. Vas- 
sar’s project limits its enrollment to 


female secretaries (in cooperation 
with the National Secretaries As- 
sociation). 

In the A. T. & T. programs, the 


company sets its goals and gives the 
schools the job of meeting them. With 
the independents, the schools deter- 
mine the desired end result. In all 
instances, however, there has been a 
manifest spirit of cooperation be- 
tween industry and academia to de- 
velop the “whole man.” 


Both of these companion works 
are valuable contributions to the field 
of adult education. Toward the Lib- 
erally Educated Executive has a three- 
fold purpose of informing readers of 
the growing field of liberal educa- 
tion for executives, presenting the 
ideas of some of the leading exponents 
of the movement and arousing fur- 
ther interest in the subject. It ful- 
fills all of these objectives admirably. 

New Directions offers a_ suitable 
basis for comparison of how ideas for 
a post-collegiate liberal executive edu- 
cation have been projected into con- 
crete programs of study. To broaden 
the comparison, it also would have 
been appropriate to include a word 
about “self-education” practices em- 
ployed by many executives who can- 
not participate in a formal liberal arts 


program. A representative reading list 
for such persons might also have been 
a welcome inclusion. 

Despite these few minor shortcom- 
ings, both of these brochures serve a 
dual usefulness. They encourage the 
technically skilled executives or spe- 
cialists to investigate this vast area of 
learning and review some organized 
attempts to provide the means for 
such an investigation. 

Businessmen and educators who 
have a passing knowledge of liberal 
executive training will appreciate 
these thorough and convenient com- 
pilations. Both the recognized ex- 
ecutive and his hopeful junior protegé 
would do well to crystallize their 
thoughts on the issue of business and 
liberal education by reading the book- 
lets. 

Unfortunately, sufficient time has 
not elapsed to gauge the effectiveness 
of the programs studied in New Di- 
rections by means of quantitive and 
qualitative measurements of the per- 
sonnel involved and corresponding 
evaluations of the learning experience. 
An analytical discussion of such re- 
sults will be worthy material for sub- 
sequent publications. 

WituiaM J. Eames 
General Electric Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
CAMPUS. By Frederick M. Rosen- 
treter. Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. 210 pp. 

This is a sympathetic, but critical 
study of the growth of one of the 
pioneer extension efforts by a state 
university. The first chapter gives a 
brief introduction to the beginnings 
of the general extension movement in 
the United States, outlining some of 
the origins and problems. 


Starting with the successful efforts 
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of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion to force the university to lend 
its efforts to the solution of their 
problems, by the organization of 
Farmers’ Institutes, in the 1880’s— 
which inspired the work of such men 
as Richard Ely, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, and others to enter the field 
of genera] extension in the 1890’s— 
the story of the development of a 
state-wide campus, through varying 
stages of growth is well treated. 


From the early pioneers who 
dreamed of bringing about a “socially 
integrated America,” through the sup- 
plying of community lectures, courses, 
and correspondence study, the ex- 
pansion is traced. The ebb and flow 
of interest is indicated with a low 
point coming at the turn of the cen- 
tury, followed by a revival under 
Charles McCarthy and William H. 
Lighty, starting in 1906-07. 


With the shift in economic empha- 
sis, courses to aid industry and work- 
ers came to dominate the program. 
Through a series of vicissitudes and 
adaptation, the present pattern of cen- 
ters where credit work is offered, has 
come to be developed. 


Mr. Rosentreter gives a keen analy- 
sis of some of the problems that were 
met and solved. Such matters as per- 
sonality differences, opposition of 

campus faculty, interference by vocal 

minority groups, the changing politi- 
cal and economic pictures, and staff 
leadership are all dealt with as ever- 
changing problems, as they present 
themselves to every worker in adult 
education. 


This book should be read by adult 
education workers who can_ learn 
from the experiences of pioneers 

Loren N. Brown 
Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 


COMMUNITY WELFARE OR- 
GANIZATION: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE. By Arthur Dun- 
ham, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1958. 480 pp., $5.75. 


In his foreword the author suggests 
four ways in which this book may be 
useful. The first three are directly 
concerned with training for, and the 
practice of, professional social work. 
The fourth use suggested is “as a 
source of information and suggestions 
on particular aspects of the subject, 
for social workers in other specializa- 
tions, for representatives of other pro- 
fessions and disciplines, for citizens 
concerned with social welfare ... .” 

For adult educators, as “representa- 
tives of other professions and dis- 
ciplines,” Dunham has furnished a 
valuable ‘“‘source of information.” It 
should be equally useful to “citizens 
concerned with social welfare.” 

Although it is very clear that the 
book is directed primarily toward 
persons who have or will have profes- 
sional responsibilities in community 
organization, the reader will be 
pleasantly surprised by the absence of 
professional jargon. Definitions, de- 
scriptions, and illustrations are pre- 
sented with clarity and simplicity. An 
example is the definition of commu- 
nity welfare organization: “the proc- 
ess of bringing about and maintain- 
ing adjustment between social wel- 
fare needs and social welfare re- 
sources in a geographical area or a 
special field of service.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I, An Introduction to Com- 
munity Organization, will be par- 
ticularly interesting to the uninitiated. 
The author has assumed the reader 
is starting from “scratch,” or with 
very limited knowledge of this sub- 
ject. Part II, Agencies and Programs, 
explains the history and development 
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of a number of community organiza- 
tion agencies at the local, state, na- 
tional, and international levels. The 
case illustrations are especially inter- 
esting. 

Part III, Community Organization 
at Work, is somewhat of a “how-to- 
do-it” section and it may be of less 
interest to persons other than profes- 
sional social workers. However, the 
chapter on committees should be a 
“must” for citizens engaged in com- 
munity welfare projects. 

Adult education plays a major role 
in most social welfare activities. It 
would seem important that the adult 
educator have an understanding of 
community organization and its con- 
tributions to the success of these ac- 
tivities. 

H. Mason AtTwoop 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education 
Indiana University-Purdue University 


NEW FRONTIERS OF 
EDGE. M. B. Schnapper, Editor. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 125 pp. $2.75 


KNOWL- 


The sub-title of the book is “A 
Symposium by Distinguished W riters, 
Notable Scholars and Public Fi igures. 
Thirty -six short papers are presented, 
most of them in the same form in 
which they were read by the authors 
as radio talks broadcast throughout 
the world by the United States In- 
formation Agency. Walt Disney and 
Nathan M. Pusey, Henry Luce and 
Whitney Griswold, William Zecken- 
dorf and Toyohiko Kagawa—the list 
of authors represents a wide sampling 
of persons, each expert in his own 
field. The content is not all at one 
level of quality, but the book as a 
whole—handsomely printed in read- 
able type—reminds us of the idealism 
on which the USIA was founded and 


offers a cross-section of the ideas that 
concern thoughtful men in our time. 
Joun Carr Durr 

New York University 


THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. 
By G. H. Stanford. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 88 pp. $3.25. 


The author, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Toronto, has cleverly 
combined effective techniques in the 
conduct of group meetings with an 
interesting discussion of the rules of 
order most generally applicable to 
the less formal types of business, so- 
cial and special interest organizations. 

His approach envisages adherence 
to the formalities of recognized par- 
liamentary procedures and protocol 
where it would appear that such safe- 
guards are necessary or expedient, 
either to protect the interests of the 
individuals who compose the group, 
or to expedite the business at hand. 
Of particular interest in connection 
with expediency is his recommended 
extension of the technique involving 
the clear statement of the Cisaleaiinae 
reached in a discussion by the chair- 
man, his request for objections on 
the part of any member, and, in the 
absence of objections, the adoption 
of his statement without the time- 
consuming formality of motion, sec- 
ond and vote. ; 


He deals concisely, competently 
and interestingly with the techniques 
of group organization. His sections on 
constitutions and by-laws, committees, 
finances, and reports are well worth 
the attention of anyone contemplat- 
ing the formation of an effective or- 
ganization. His concise treatment of 
the duties of the important position of 
secretary is outstanding. 


It is, however, in his section on 
Dealing with People that the meet- 
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ing chairman or potential chairman 
will find the greatest help in tech- 
niques for the smooth and efficient 
control of a meeting. 


This effective little book concludes 
with a section illustrating in detail, 
through very plausible examples, the 
greater part of the parliamentary pro- 
cedures and many of the group man- 
agement techniques discussed in the 
first part of the book. 

Joun Wetcu 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


THE VOLUNTEERS: Means and 
Ends in a National Organization. By 
David L. Sills. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957. 311 pp. $6.00. 


This volume is the result of an in- 
tensive study of the volunteers who 
serve in local chapters of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
in its fund raising campaign, the 
March of Dimes. It emphasizes the 
relationship of the volunteers to the 
National Foundation. 

As the first definitive study of the 
type of volunteer service which has 
come to be so much a part of 
grams to meet community needs i 
fields of health, welfare, and gene! ral 
community improvement, The Vol- 
unteers represents a distinguished ad- 
dition to the growing literature of 
social participation. Perhaps its great- 
est contribution, however, is to the 
understanding of the processes and 
organization of voluntary action on 
a large scale. 

Dr. Sills has based his analysis on 
a series of studies of the Foundation’s 
local programs by the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research of Columbia 
University and the American Institute 
of Public Opinion of Princeton, New 
Jersey. He served as project director 
of the Bureau’s studies. This analy- 


sis has been supplemented by exten- 
sive reference to other research and 
social theory in order to show how 
voluntary associations are transformed 
by their members. 

The result is a precise description 
of the transformation of the National 
Foundation from a_ specific goal- 
oriented program and organization to 
“something other than a special pur- 
pose organization,” a metamorphosis 
which has major implications for the 
organization of citizen participation 
at all levels. 

The most dramatic finding of the 
study is the discovery that nearly half 
the volunteers, and a smaller propor- 
tion of the chapter heads, perceive 
the Foundation as a federation of 
autonomous local organizations, in 
spite of the fundamental centralized 
corporate structure. 

This perception results, it appears, 
because the corporate structure “is 
manifestly at variance with the image 
of voluntary associations as demo- 
cratic organizations held by many 
Americans,” Dr. Sills concludes that 
the unwillingness of members to rec- 
ognize the, Foundation’s basic organi- 
zation as h centrally controlled cor- 
porate structure “is an important 
reason underlying continued volun- 
teer interest and participation.” 

After a brief but illuminating re- 
view of pertinent literature, Dr. Sills 
sketches the background and develop- 
ment of the Foundation and its pro- 
gram. He then takes up two funda- 
mental problems as they relate to the 
formal and infornfal structure of the 
Foundation: the maintaining of the 
interest of members and the preserva- 
tion of organization goals. 

Chapter III describes the recruit- 
ment of volunteers and develops a 
typology of recruits. Subsequent 
chapters describe the patient care pro- 
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gram and the local organization and 
their contribution to member satis- 
faction. The conspicuously successful 
March of Dimes campaign is analyzed 
from the viewpoint of the contribu- 
tors. Two chapters in the concluding 
section examine the relation of the 
volunteers to the Foundation and dis- 
cuss the rewards of volunteering. 


The final chapter contrasts the de- 
velopment of the Foundation with 
that of four other national organiza- 
tions—two successful and two unsuc- 
cessful—and projects possible future 
courses for the Foundation. 


The Volunteers is an all too rare 
combination of imaginatively designed 
and rigorously executed ‘social re- 
search and scholarship of a high or- 
der, presented in a terse, expository 
sty is devoid of the sort of technical 
jargon which alienates the lay reader. 
The text is enlivened by direct quota- 
tions from interviews with volunteers 
and chapter officers. Complete docu- 
mentation is contained in a separate 
section at the end of the book. Meth- 
ods of research and sources of data are 
fully presented. 


This reviewer can find no fault 
with the methods of research used 
and their application to the study of 
the Foundation—they represent an ad- 
mirable application: of sophisticated 
techniques to a complex structure and 
an intricate problem. He has, how- 
ever, certain reservations concerning 
the use of the findings of other re- 
search. 


While Dr. Sills avoids the more 
obvious pitfalls of quoting out of 
context, and generalization beyond 


acceptable universes, there is an in- 
herent source of bias in the marshall- 
ing of conclusions drawn from widely 
differing research approaches and uni- 
verses of study in support of a thesis. 
Inevitably, the conclusions cited are 


shorn of shadings of qualification and 
limitation so that the case is over- 
stated. The human element involved 
in selection of the findings cited may 
act as a further source of bias. As 
this criticism is applicable to almost 
all secondary research in the social 
sciences it does not impair seriously 
the significant contribution of The 
V olunteers. 

This book deserves a wide audience. 
Professional and lay workers engaged 
in the organization of voluntary pro- 
grams and services at the national, 
state, and community levels will find 
many clues to ways of developing 
more effective participation. To the 
serious student of American society 
it will demonstrate that the dichot- 
omy of “pure” and “applied” re- 
search has no place in the social sci- 
ences, that well designed research 
addressed to specific “practical” ends 
can make significant contributions to 
knowledge of the processes of social 
organization, while basic research di- 
rected toward the understanding of 
aspects of the structure and function 
of society can have immediate and 
practical application. 

The signal achievement of The 
Volunteers, however, is the empirical 
validation within the context of a 
significant contemporary social move- 
ment of the fundamental democratic 
precept that ends and means are so 
inextricably intertwined that change in 
one, necessarily alters the others. 

Joun S. Newserry, Jr. 
Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 


GROUP LEADERSHIP IN STAFF 
TRAINING. By Eileen A. Blackey. 
Washington: U.S.G.P.O., 1957. 182 
pp. 

This is a doctoral dissertation by 
the author in which she has examined 
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the problems related to staff training. 
Her topics include the study of staff 
groups and their formation, inter- 
personal relations, and process of de- 
liberations. The study provides valu- 
able insights into staff groups and 
the problems and potentialities for 
in-service education. It will prove 
useful to a variety of agency situations. 


EXPLORATIONS IN ROLE 
ANALYSIS: STUDIES OF THE 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY 
ROLE. By Neal Gross, Ward S. 
Mason, and Alexander W. McEach- 
ern. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 


Explorations in Role Analysis is an 
example of the masterful use of re- 
search techniques. It will please the 
researcher and statistician and con- 
found the average administrator or 
professor. 


The introduction states that “The 
essential purpose of the research was 
to test theoretically derived hypo- 
theses involving expectations for and 
the behavior of incumbents of po- 
sitions in social systems.” The au- 
thors quote numerous authorities, de- 
fine terms with meticulous care, ex- 
plain their methodology in detail, and 
use complex statistical methods most 
ingeniously.. However, they do not 
bring forth any statements of prin- 
ciple or fact which compare in im- 
portance with the finding of Theisen 
over 40 years ago that the board 
should make policy and the superin- 
tendent should execute it. The frame 
of a house goes up rapidly, but it 
takes much longer for the finish 
work. The present volume is an ex- 
ample of finish work. 

EuGENE S. LAWLER 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS AND 
PERSONAL FINANCE. By Arch 
W. Troelstrup. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 2nd Edition, 
1957. 502 pp. $6.00. 


This book is designed for the col- 
lege student and other adults who 
are interested in personal or family 
money management. It is a refinement 
and development of the concepts pre- 
sented in the earlier edition of the 
same book, called Consumer Prob- 
lems. 

The content of the book is based 
on data obtained from college stu- 
dents and young marrieds on present 
and foreseeable consumer problems 
which a family encounters. Topics in- 
cluded are money management for 
college students; money in marital 
happiness, family money management, 
shopping for food, clothing, shelter 
and medical services; savings and in- 
vestments; consumer credit; taxes; 
consumer helps and consumer wel- 
fare. 

This reviewer agrees whole- 
heartedly with the author that suc- 
cessful money management requires 
the development of sound attitudes 
toward money. Emphasis is given to 
the application of democratic prin- 
ciples to family living which in turn 
makes family money management a 
motivating influence in improving 
family relationships. 

Throughout, there are compre- 
hensive digests of research projects 
on consumer buying behavior, con- 
sumer tastes and preferences, nutri- 
tional experiments, customer attitudes 
in food stores, health costs of the 
average family, and other studies 
which lend factual importance to the 
book. 
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The major part of this book is con- 
structive in its approach to money 
management and the problems that 
management of money entails. In the 
last chapter on consumer protection 
and consumer welfare, the author dis- 
cusses organizations and agencies 
whose function is consumer educa- 
tion, legislation or protection. Some 
of those mentioned are no longer 
in existence. Others have been in 
effect for varying number of years. 
Sull others are suggestions and ideas 
of those who represent the more 
militant factions in the consumer 
movement. 


Consumer Problems and Personal 
Finance contains extensive bibliog- 
raphies following each chapter for the 
person who wishes to delve into any 
one subject in more detail. However, 
some of the references are out ot 
date, and a few of the publications 
are out of print. The inaccuracies, 
however, are far outweighed by the 
wealth of material included. 

Leone ANN HEUER 

Director, Money Management 
Institute 

Household Finance Corporation 


PREHISTORY 


Continuity in human learning i is il- 
lustrated panoramically in the evolu- 
tion of culture. The earliest origins of 
man are still somewhat shrouded in 
mystery, yet enough is known to give 
a fairly clear picture of the physical 
evolution of the human species. (1,2 
Actual human physical dev elopment is 
of less importance than man’s cultural 
evolution. 


The origins of culture are signifi- 
cant in charting the evolutionary de- 
velopment of human society from the 


cave to the skyscraper. We are in a 
far better position to understand the 
present behavior of men because of 
our growing knowledge of the past. 
The ways in which we solve our 
problems today are directly related 
to the ways in which men in the 
past have found solutions to their 
problems. 


The single most significant char- 
acteristic of humankind is the de- 
velopment of culture. This, as Shap- 
iro (4) points out, is nothing more 
than learned behavior and became 
possible “only when man began to 
use and to make tools deliberately,” 
thus applying intelligence to the prob- 
lems that confronted him. Learning to 
make and to use tools was not ac- 
complished easily and, in Oakley’s (3) 
words, “his first attempts at making 
tools from pieces of stone must have 
been all but indistinguishable from the 
accidents of nature.” 


It was the application of intelligence 
that allowed primitive man to capital- 
ize on the accidents of nature and 
to develop enough proficiency so that 
they became ‘ ‘standardized tools, and 
this fact is eloquent of an immensely 
long tradition of slowly acquired 


skill. 


Progression from a Clacton sliver 
to the Folsum point was a matter of 


centuries, but culture accumulation 
was a persistent force until the skill 
of toolmaking was mastered. With 
such mastering, primitive man was 
then free to enhance his skill and 
creativity by dev eloping more varied 
tools to fit the requirements of the 
variety of different tasks that con- 
fronted him. The materials at hand— 
wood, stone, shells, and bone—had, in 
their natural shapes, suggestions for 
their use and determined the form of 
the tool. Thus, the shoulder blade of 
an ox became a shovel; the forked 
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limb of a tree became a pick and sub- 
sequently a plow. (3) This relation- 
ship between the material and the 
tool has not changed appreciably 
since then. 

The sequence of events in the evo- 
lution of culture are not easy to trace, 
yet the persistence of the shapes of 
our tools (3) or the forms of social 
organization (2) would tend to dis- 
prove the Spengler-Toynbee thesis of 
the rise and fall of cultures. (4) Hu- 
man cultural evolution continues 
through time and “.. . the fortunes of 
state, nation or empire should not be 
identified or confused with the civ- 
ilization of which they are a part, 
and which may continue to flourish 
long after the political entities, 


through which civilization expresses 

itself, have been dissolved.” (4) 
Mankind continues to learn from 

the past and to diffuse knowledge to 


succeeding generations, with each 
adding new knowledge or newer uses 
for old knowledge, and abandoning 
those things that are no longer useful. 
The desire for knowledge is persis- 
tent. Recorded history has shown us 
something of this persistence, but “if 
we knew only what recorded history 
reveals we would know nothing of 
the obstinate struggle waged by man 
in his effort to attain his goal. (1) 
Modern man is equally persistent in 
his quest for knowledge and some- 
times he must wage an “obstinate 
struggle” against our modern organi- 
zation for the diffusion of knowledge 
in order to acquire what he needs. 
We can question our own efficiency 
today when we consider what pre- 
historic man accomplished without 
written communication or established 
methods and forms for learning. The 
gap between modern and prehistoric 
man is as great as it is between one 
culture and another in the present 
world. “If some groups of humanity 


are culturally more advanced in some 
respects than others, it is because 
their opportunities have been greater, 
and not because of some supposed 
innate superiority.” (2) The science 
of prehistory bears this out. 

1. Lerot-BourHAN, ANpre, Prebis- 
toric Man. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1957. 119 pp. 
$4.75. 


Montacu, Asuiey, Man: His 
First Million Years. New York: 
The World Publishing Co., 1957. 
249 pp. $3.75. 


OakLey, KENNETH P., Man the 
Tool-Maker. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. 
159 pp. $1.25. 

Suapiro, Harry L., Aspects of 
Culture. New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1957. 147 
pp. $2.75. 


THE PRESENTATION OF TECH- 
NICAL INFORMATION. By Regi- 
nald O. Kapp. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1957. 147 pp. $1.95. 

A series of lectures given at Uni- 
versity College, London, on the prob- 
lems inherent in communicating 
technical information. The author is 
concerned with the uses of language 
in bringing about better understanding 
of difficult concepts. He includes ad- 
vice on the preparation of a lecture 
and the selection and use of metaphor, 
generalizations, qualifications, vocabu- 
lary and similar aspects of verbal 
presentations. 


SOVIET EDUCATION FOR SCI- 
ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. By 
Alexander G. Korol. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. 513 
pp. $8.00. 


In response to the clamor over sput- 
nik versus education, this study of 
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Russian education is an illuminating 
contribution. The Soviet system 1s 
examined in detail including the cur- 
riculum, organization, administration, 
and the good and bad points. The 
emphasis throughout is on the selection 
and training of scientists and engineers 
but the implications are pertinent to 
all education. This report deserves 
serious study particularly from the 
point of view of the response of the 
educational system to the objectives 
determined by the culture. 


HOME ECONOMICS—CAREERS 
AND HOMEMAKING. By Olive A. 
Hall. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 1958. 331 pp. $4.25. 


This is essentially a career study 
guide. In the first part the author 
shows how home economics educa- 
tion is useful both from the point of 
view of a possible career in the field 
and as preparation for living. She 
considers career opportunities in adult 
education but she is much too super- 
ficial and vocationally oriented. There 
are many aspects of adult homemak- 
ing education that are not vocational 
education but these are passed over 
lightly. 


OCCUPATIONS AND VALUES. 
By Morris Rosenberg. Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: The Free Press, 1957. 158 pp. 
$4.00 


A study of the factors in influenc- 
ing the choice of an occupation and 
the processes through which the 
choice is made. ‘This is also a study 
of certain aspects of values and how 
values influence decisions, using occu- 
pational choice for illustration. The 
problem of values and their influence 
on choices are very important to 
adult education, particularly in terms 
of how they influence people to par- 


ticipate or not. Thanks to the splen- 
did work of the Free Press such liter- 
ature as this is becoming generally 
available and merits your support. 


THE TEACHING OF READING: 
AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW. By 
William S. Gray. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. 30 pp. 
$1.50. 


Professor Gray discusses the world 
movement toward literacy in the sec- 
ond of the Burton lectures. He points 
out some of the vital problems inhibit- 
ing a more general development of 
literacy including the availability of 
materials, the supply of teachers, and 
the methodology of teaching reading. 
This is a brief and informative survey 
of the world scene. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND 
THE COMMON DEFENSE. By 
Walter Millis. New York: The Fund 
for the Republic (1957), 79 pp. 


One of the discussion pamphlets 
issued by the Fund in the series “The 
Free Society.” Millis examines the 
encroachment of government upon 
individual freedom under the excuse 
of protecting the common defense. 
This provides an excellent basis for 
discussion and it should be discussed 
wherever adult groups gather. 


AUTOMATION: ITS MEANING 
FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1957. 56 pp. $1.50. 


A report of the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational 
Administration on the problems cre- 
ated in American society and for the 
school system in particular by the 
vast growth of automatic productive 
equipment. The conclusions reached 
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by the conference concern administra- r 
tors and their training, the school For adults 
program, and the need for continuous 
education in a changing age. 


just learning 


to read 


REHABILITATION, A COMMU- 
NITY CHALLENGE. By W. Scott % 
Allan. New York: John Wiley and - 
Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 pp. Reader’s Digest 


With automobile and industrial ac- 


cidents increasing the peace-time toll Adult 


of maimed and disabled, the problem 
of rehabilitation becomes increasingly cl 

more important. Mr. Allan has meer. <d Education 
a clear guide to the identification of 
community responsibility in this area. Readers 
He suggests procedures for meeting 
that responsibility and discusses al- 
most all aspects of the problem includ- 
ing such things as counseling, place- 
ment, medical services, and facilities. Map the World and Other Stories, 
He does not identify any specific role Level B 

for adult education but it is implicit 
in the whole work. 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 
Level A 


by Angelica Cass, 
Mary Hayes, 
Lydia Thomas 


HUMAN TYPES. AN INTRODUC- These TWO colorfully-illustrated 
TION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOL- work-type readers — = 

tertaining stories and articles 
OGY. By Raymond Firth. New York: 
The New American Library, 1958. an early elementary reading level. 


176 pp. 50¢. Practical study aids include a cu- 
mulative reading program for 
: Cultural anthropology ” of al building reading skills. 128 pages 
ticular interest to adult education be- each. 


cause it explains the origins of many FOR CLASSES IN: 
of the aspects of social life with which sian 
adult education is concerned directly. Americentzation 
The New American Library has an Citizenship 

: Immigrant Education 
excellent series of reprints in this 
field, of which the present title is —™® 
the newest addition. There are two 
chapters in this work that are par- 
ticularly pertinent to adult education: eader S 
that on principles of social structure Dioest 
and the one on reason and unreason al 


in human belief. Firth is a clear, con- EDUCATIONAL 
cise and interesting writer and in this DEPARTMENT 


new and inexpensive reprint edition 
it is available to all. Pleasantville, New York 
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VISUAL PERCEPTUAL ABILI- 
TIES AND EARLY READING 
PROGRESS. By Jean Turner Goins. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 


This is a study of the relationship 
between visual perception and ability 
to read. The population studied was 
a group of first grade children. The 
conclusions reached and the method 
of study may be useful to those con- 
cerned with adult reading. 


ACCOUNTING AND THE ANAL- 
YSIS OF FINANCIAL DATA. By 
Edison E. Easton and Byron L. New- 
ton. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
449 pp. $7.00. 


This book is much too complicated 
for my comprehension but it looks like 
it would make a good text or, better 
yet, pleasant bedside reading for an 
administrator. 


MATHEMATICS IN BUSINESS. 
By Lloyd L. Lowenstein. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 364 pp. 
$4.95. 


Do you need to know whether you 
are getting cheated on your interest? 
Or, perhaps you need to know more 
about decimals, fractions, discounts, 
arithmetic progressions, installment 
buying, or any other aspects of mathe- 
matics for your income tax or your 
day to day financial transactions. Here 
is a very detailed and informative 
book. Don’t plan to read it in one 
sitting. 


TOMORROW WE’LL ALL BE 
GENIUSES. By Gordon Caulfield. 
New York: Pageant Press, 1957. 58 pp. 
$2.00. 

The author offers, as he claims, 


“the first truly scientific analysis of 
genius in history.” He claims that 


genius is not restricted to merely a 
few but is potentially latent in every- 
one. He points out ways in which the 
ordinary person can develop the 
powers of genius—and in only 58 
pages. Actually this is a how-to-do-it 
book in becoming a genius. 


A STUDY IN FAULTY HUMAN 
RELATIONS. Bethpage, New York. 
Washington: NEA, 1958. 39 pp. 


A report of an investigation into 
a troubled situation in a school dis- 
trict in which “confusion in Jeader- 
ship, ineffective communication, and 
disregard of professional courtesy led 
to a school crisis.” 


ADULT EDUCATION HAND- 
BOOK FOR IN-SERVICE TEACH- 
ER TRAINING PROGRAMS. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, August, 
1954. 


A very useful handbook describing 
the California adult education pro- 
gram. It contains a resume of the 
historical development of that pro- 
gram with very succinct and useful 
helps on curriculum planning, selec- 
tion and training of teachers, methods, 
and the administration of a program. 
California has an enviable adult pro- 
gram and this kind of material pre- 
pared by its Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion helps to explain why. 


THE PENGUIN STORY. By Sir 
William Emrys Williams. London: 
Penguin Books, 1956. 60 pp. 


A charming and delightful history 
of one of the great successful ventures 
in publishing for the masses. The 
story of Penguin Books is a story of 
adult education that should be in- 
cluded in any consideration of the 
history of the field. 


Editor's Notes - - - 
(Continued from page 2) 


course. So many bright and persistent 
minds are working on the problem that 
we cannot expect anything else. 
Wouldn't it be helpful if the progress 
were charted and documented by an 
inc reasing volume of careful and schol- 
arly observations? 


In this issue there are some articles 
to remind you of topics which have been 
explored in greater length in the journal 
during the past year. They are pub- 
lished with the hope that you may be 
led to an additional reflection on some 
of the problems which we never quite 
solve finally and completely. Wiggin 
and Gibb will set you thinking again 
about the theories of how adults learn; 
will 
structure; Rhyne will give you practic« 
in another rationale; Wheeler and An- 
derson will whet your desire to get busy 


enlarge your conce ptual 


on that bit of research vou have been 
putting off; Plummer will nudge ‘vou 
closer to the proper concept of an adult 
Kempfer will 
your criteria of methods, Ogden will 


student body 4 sharpen 
send vou to the bookstore for a new 
addition to your library. Gillett and Ke 
hoe will lead you into some pondering 
really fundamental 


on the learnings 


which are required by all who would 


build civilization 

To our authors, one and all, for a 
delightfully refreshing period of brows 
ing, many, many thanks. 


* * 


\fter reading a response to the recent 
article by Orace Johnson, we began a 


mild speculation on the study of the 


humanistic 
There 
seems to be several wavs of looking at 
it. In the first place, probably just learn 
ing as an end in itself is as full, as rich, 
and as rewarding an experience for some 
people as anything they could buy with 
the money earned from “useful educa 
tion.” In the second place, a lot of lib- 
eral learning is doubtless the very thing 
which makes using “useful education” 
an endurable experience. But the more 


humanities. Is it true that 
education is useless education? 


sobering thought of the moment runs 
something like this: Man has sought for 
a long time to control his world. In 
modern times we look to science and 
technology as the best means for doing 
this. We look to science for an under 
standing of natural forces and to tech 
nology to make appropriate use of the 
scicnee developed und rstandings. The 
combination has made it possible for 
man to control a great part of his world 
with an extraordinary degree of pre 


CISION. 


Caso has reminded us in a_ recent 
writing that man has also tried to control 
his world with mayic and religion. By 
incantation and supplication man has 
evervWwhere and at all times moved to 
invoke the interference of an extra 
human and extra-natural power to bring 
a beneficent change in the natural oper 
ation of the world. No matter, for our 
purposes, whether the method be science 
and technology or magic and religion. 
\s long as it helps to control the world, 
the content will be regarded as useful 
and the learning will be described as a 


useful education. 


But what of musi art, philosophy, 


literature, poetry, and dance \re we 
to downgrade them because they do 
nothing to help man control his world: 
Precisely the Opposite. They go to the 
hierarchy simply be 
useful 


function in the world; they help a man 


top of the vaAluc 


cause they perform the most 
to control the most WNportant part of 


the world—himself. 


It is through the fine arts that a man 
learns the language of the emotions and 
is led to understand his world of feeling 
ind sensations. It is through the interpre 
tive words that a man learns the language 
of his common humanity and is led to 
understand his own endless stream of 
responses From these learnings flow 
the control of the innermost forces of 
nature. By these things a man continu- 
himself. Can 


‘useless 


learns to control 


describe this as 


ously 

anvone really 
education’? 

THURMAN 

Editor 
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